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CHEVROLET CARS AND TRUCKS CHEVROLET DEALERS 

. .. provide wartime transportation and ... were first among all dealer organi- 
haulage service for more workers and zations to provide wartime car and truck 
industries than do cars and trucks of any conservation service. 


other make. 


. . « provide wartime service for more 
... carry one-fourth of all passenger car 


th 
and truck traffic for a working nation at cars and trucks than does any other 


automotive dealer organization. 


war. 
. . . lead every other make of car and ... service cars and trucks of all makes 
truck in number of car owners throughout to maintain America’s wartime motor 


the United States. transportation system. 





Every Sunday Afternoon, GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR, NBC Network 
TO SPEED VICTORY... BUY WAR BONDS 





MA 





Back in the pre-war years one automobile maker 
advertised: “Look at all three—then decide.” That’s 
about what our fighting airmen do when they load 


up 20 mm. aircraft cannon in preparation for trouble. 


They’ve got three choices: a super-tough, super- 

hard, sharp-pointed shell for piercing armor... a 

hollow-pointed shell which mushrooms on impact 

and rips great holes through light fuselages ... or a 

shell packed with TNT that explodes and fills an 

WORLD’S LARGEST SHIPBUILDER enemy cockpit or engine with ragged chunks of steel. 


Bethlehem is supplying steel for the manufacture of 


all types of shells, in a wide range of sizes from 30 


calibre up to the largest shells used on warships. 
STEEL 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 
SECOND LARGEST STEEL PRODUCER BETHLEHEM STEEL EXPORT CORPORATION, NEW YORK CITY 
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The Vehicles and Men Available Can Do More Work! | =: 
4 tion 0 
How 
. : ; me dies, 
RIGHT NOW highway transportation in every The laws of the most restrictive State control civiliat 
State in the Union is breaking down. Lack of _ the entire haul! 7 c 
. ° ° 0 
vehicles and manpower is responsible. Thousands of extra tons of war material could what 
The Office of Defense Transportation, which | be moved—with existing vehicles and man- fact-p 
is charged with the duty of keeping highway power—if either or both of these two actions RETA 
transportation functioning, has called attention were taken by the States: One 
to the seriousness of the situation. So have offi- e Liberalize their vehicle size and weight on the 
cials of the War Production Board and the mili- laws in line with other States ... or ment 
tary services. ; , ey, 
e Establish reciprocity between States—per- they 
They see the urgent need for more vehicles mit a vehicle which is of legal size and a 
and more men... but we are not going to get weight in its “home” State to travel un- issue. 
enough because strictly military production molested in all others. TAILEE 
must come first. dence 
That’s all that is necessary to enable present. prise 

What can we do? We can make the trucks vehicles and the men who operate them to do ONL’ 
and men that are available do more work! more work—and at least relieve the motor a 
a t 

How? By removing the restrictions which transport crisis! issue 
prevent the available vehicles and men from > Gay 
transporting the loads of which they are cap- What About Your State? — 
able! Do you live in a “bottleneck” State—or, is Thi 
: your State bottled up by adjoining States? thing 

Every hour of every day trucks and trailers If you want to find out how you stand, send ome 
roll over the highways underloaded—because for our booklet “Are the United States he le 
some State along the route has a weight limita- maa af or request it through the Frushauf it, m 
: , ‘ ranch in your city. Read it—then write turni 
tion which is lower than the others. your Congressmen and State officials. when 
prod: 

‘ HAR 

EXAMPLES OF WASTED HAULAGE CAPACITY “a 

A TRACTOR-TRAILER 4 

LOADED TO PRACTICAL The 

CAPACITY IN: WOULD HAVE TO UNLOAD THE WEIGHT SHOWN IN: ptog 

N.Y. N.J. PA. OHIO IND. HLL. (1) 

New York -_— None 5,000% 6,000% 6,000# 10,0004 of fi 

New Jersey 1,0004 -- 6,000# 7,0004# 7,000# 11,0004 prac 

Penn. None None -- 1,000# 1,000# 5,000# busi 

Ohio None None None -— None 4,000# best 

Indiana None None None None _— 4,0004 T 

IMlinois All States on This Route Permit More Than Illinois vt 

(Weights are based on a practical application of the various yard-sticks Poe 

in effect in different States for computing gross weight allowances.) ; 

- 

C 

World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers Service in Principal Cities dial 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY ¢- DETROIT) « 
8 FORBES) MM; 
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What's Ahead 


RECONVERSION: THE FIRST STEP 


A couple of issues back we brought you 
“Wuat Reconversion Means” by A. Wyn 
Williams. It was a general, over-all discus- 
sion of the many problems our post-war re- 
adjustment will involve. 

Next issue, the stage set, Author Williams 
will return with “THe REcONVERSION OF 
Macuines,” dealing solely with that phase 
of the task. “It’s because machines, relative 
io workers using them, are progressively 
assuming a more important position in man- 
facturing,” says the author, “that the prob- 
lem of retooling becomes the first considera- 
tion of reconversion.” 

How true! Until all the machine tools, 
dies, jigs and fixtures needed to turn out 
civilian goods are re-converted, a peace econ- 
omy can’t replace that of total war. 

No matter what business you're in, or in 
what capacity, you will want to read this 
fact-packed story. 


RETAILERS RETALIATE 


One of the wonders of this war, at least 
on the home front, is the way small depart- 
ment stores and dry-goods retailers, facing 
extinction for two years, are still thriving. 

“Words have not scared them, nor have 
they been paralyzed by other bogeys,” says 
William Hurd Hillyer, writing in the next 
issue. The story, called “THe Smart Re- 
TAILER Ficnts Back,” offers plenty of evi- 
dence that the American spirit of free enter- 
prise is not only still alive, but kicking. 


ONLY "YOUR BEST" 


Another story scheduled for the April Ist 
issue is “It’kt Do Won't Do,” by Herbert 
Gay Sisson, who is well known in these 
pages for his fast-paced, inspiring stories on 
resolutions, ghost-thinking, etc. 

This time he discusses that “extra some- 
thing” we must all put into our work if we 
want to be out front, a winner. “Every day,” 
he laments, “often without being aware of 
it, men and women are missing the bus by 
turning in jobs that are just good enough, 
when by a little more care they might have 
produced something outstanding.” 


HARD-BOILED, BUT— 


A story by James Abell Wright, “Harp- 
BoiLep Business TurNs TO Forestry,” is 
also in the line-up of hits in the next issue. 
The story of one paper company’s forestry 
program, it clearly illustrates two points: 
(1) That the regeneration and perpetuation 
of forest lands under private ownership is a 
practical undertaking; (2) that profits in 
business come only in proportion to benefits 
bestowed upon the general public. 

The author, a Milwaukee writer, artist and 
advertising man, recently made his Forses 
debut with “Joun SPEAKER AND His Vest- 
OCKET STOVE.” 


PS. 


Cy Norton will continue his series of sales 
lalogues next issue, and Dr. James F. Ben- 
» who appears on page 18 of this issue, 
will discuss another human-relations problem. 
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Readers Say 


FOR LABOR CONSCRIPTION 


I have been reading your publication for 
about six months and was very favorably 
impressed with it until I read in your Feb. 1 
issue the article by one of your editors—a 
Don Samson. I certainly was surprised to 
find such an article in your magazine. Sam- 
son does not seem to like labor conscrip- 
tion. Neither do the traitorous leaders and 
agitators or the traitorous vote-hungry poli- 
ticians, and I class your fourth-rate editor 
as I class them. 

When he says that the manpower prob- 
lem is just about licked he shows that he 
does not know what he’s talking about. It’s 
fellows like him that encourage these “peace 
now” agitators, if he is really not one of 
them. He says that wonders have been ac- 
complished in production. Sure, and much 
greater wonders could have been accom- 
plished had the Administration not con- 
sorted with the labor leaders at the begin- 
ning and brought on all the trouble we have 
today. 

I believe that any person, be he employee 
or employer, who lays down his tools and 
quits work for any reason whatever should 
be subject to the same rules and regulations 
and laws and receive the same punishment 
for their infraction as do our boys in the 
Service, and that any person who strikes in 
any industry contributing to the furtherance 
of the war effort, and any person who op- 
poses legislation that will make the laws of 
this country apply to all citizens alike and 
not to just a certain few, is a traitor to his 
country and a murderer of his fellow men in 
the Service.—C. G. Birp, Stockton, Calif. 


TRANSPORTATION NEEDS 


Norman Shidle’s article [Feb. 1] on the 
need for accelerated commercial vehicle pro- 
duction is a very constructive and patriotic 
message, with the emphasis well-placed. The 
civilian motor transport situation is critical, 
and the more editorial backing the industry 
can get, the sooner the American people may 
be favored with a solution to the problem. 
—L. C. ALLMAN, vice-president, Fruehauf 
Trailer Co., Detroit, Mich. 


FIRST ALL-WELDED SHIP 


The writer read with much interest an 
article in your valued magazine entitled 
“He Didn’t Know It Wouldn’t Work,” by 
Howard Stephenson. The first paragraph 
contained this statement: “Robert Ingersoll 
Ingalls not only built the first all-welded 
ocean ship in America, he also made it work, 
made his critics eat crow.” 

When the writer questioned this statement 
Mr. Ingalls said the vessel was the 100% 
welded Transoil built at their Mobile Ship- 
yard in 1936, and that she was the first 
100% welded ship self-propelled. 

We think it only fair that the statement 
be made that under the writer’s direction 
there was designed the first all-welded self- 
propelled ocean-going vessel, the . White 
Flash, which was completed in September, 
1931. This vessel was an oil tanker having 


{Continued on page 39) 

















@. Canning of fresh food was invented in a . 


French candy shop. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. In 1809. Perfection of modern 
canning is found in 2 million cases 
of Washington-Oregon fruit shipped 
yearly via Northern Pacific. 








@. Venice has no gondola monopoly; thou- 
sands are in use in America. Fact or fiction? 
A. Fact. U. S. gondolas (open top 
freight cars) hauled nearly 2 million 
tons of crushed rock ballast in 1942-3 
to improve Northern Pacific tracks. 





Q. Northwest wheat growers grind their 
own flour for home use. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fiction. Farmers buy much of the 
400,000 tons of flour—enough for 
76,190,476 loaves of bread—hauled 
yearly by Northern Pacific Railway. 








Q@. Some farms in N. P. territory wait 50 
years for harvest. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. Lumbermen have registered 
2,250,000 acres of tree farms in Wash- 
ington and Oregon on which they will 
cut only 50-to-100-year-old trees. 











Q. “Main Street of the Northwest” is the 
name of a novel. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fiction. It’s the Northern Pacific 
Railway, known as “Main Street of 
the Northwest” because it links more 
of the Northwest’s population centers. 





NORTHERN & PACIFIC 


MAIN STREET OF THE NORTHWEST 





2-LINE 
Editorials 


Inflation isn’t running amuck. 
Beware of the boom in farm land, 
Most stocks are acting rationally. 
Though he tried, F.D.R. couldn’t keep 


labor-union finances secret. Thanks to 
Congress. 


Hoarding might prove hazardous. Buy. 


normally. 


Forecast: Next year’s income-tax 
forms will be much simpler. 


Employment may shortly recede. 
It seems likely to slump next year. 


Peace jobs—like peace stocks—offer 
relative stability. 


We should cinch foreign oil conces- 
sions. 


Prediction: No new tax laws this year. 


Yield on highest-priced bonds is low. 
Others possess greater profit possibil- 
ities. 


More corporation reserves now will 
mean less unemployment later. 


Television expansion is clearly fore: 


shadowed. 


Post-war John Bull won’t act the role 
of Uncle Sap. 


A guess: Tojo won’t long outlast Hit- 
ler. 


Will Stalin, as peacemaker, prove 
troublemaker? 


How other peoples would like to have 
only our rationing! 


Wallace accuses Wall St. of favoring 
“scarcity economics.” Who was Sec. 
of Agriculture when pigs were de 
stroyed, cotton ploughed under? 


Cutbacks will shortly cut deeper. 


Have top-notch wages reached theit 
top? 
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INVASION MADE TO ORDER! 


The strategy of invasion calls for the com- 
plex assembly of supplies—ships, planes, 
machines, arms, ammunition—for the at- 
tack. America has geared its production 
schedules to this responsibility as a vital 
part of the combined effort. 


On thousands of production lines turn- 
ing out this materiel of war one ingredient 
—oil—plays an important part. Fine lubri- 
cants and cutting coolants are needed to 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
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meet the demands for high-speed, precision 
production. 


Texaco quality lubricants are quickly 
and conveniently available to war plants 
in all 48 states, through more than 2300 
wholesale supply points. And—to prove 
conclusively the time, material and money- 
saving efficiency of these petroleum prod- 
ucts—the services of skilled Texaco 
engineers are on call, everywhere. 










—in all i 
48 States 




















er. € Aq What is the Charles A. Coffin Foundation 4 


HE PURPOSE. of the Charles A. Coffin Foundation is to eneourage and reward distin- 

guished achievement in the electrical field by “prizes to employees; by recognition to 
lighting, power, and railway companies for improvement in service to the public; by .fellow- 
ships to deserving graduate students; and by the grant of funds for research work at tech- 
nical schools and colleges.” 


as 


Establishment of the awards was announced twenty-two years ago in a statement issued by 1 
President Swope and dated December 2, 1922: 


>) 


“On May 16, 1922, Charles A. Coffin in his 78th year retired from the active leadership of the | 
General Electric Company. Mr. Coffin has been identified with the development of the electrica/ | 
industry since 1882. He was the founder and creator of the General Electric Company, of which 
he has been the inspiration and leader for thirty years. . 

“As an expression of appreciation of Mr. Coffin’s great work not only for the General Electric 
Company but also for the entire electrical industry and with the desire to make this appreciation 
enduring and constructive as Mr. Coffin’s life and work have been, the Board of Directors of the 
General Electric Company created on his retirement and now desires to announce the‘ Charles A. 


Coffin Foundation.’ ” 
Gerarp Swope, President 


Invest in Your Country’s Future—BUY WAR BONDS 
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to the People who Produce 


your Electric Light and Power 


[he Charles A. Coffin Foundation 


confers a special citation for 
distinguished wartime achievement 
on the 


ELECTRIC LIGHT anp POWER INDUSTRY 


“*Faced with unprecedented demands, the Electric Light and Power in- 
dustry has met every war-production requirement without delay and without 
impairment of its peacetime services to the public. This achievement merits 
the appreciation not only of American industry but of the entire nation.’’ 


Piss CITATION is richly merited — for 
here is a branch of industry that has done a 
remarkable war job that has not been generally 
recognized. 

If electric power should fail, or if it be too 
little or too late, the disastrous effects would 
startle all America. Vital machines would be 
motionless. Millions of homes would be cold— 
and an eerie blackout would descend over the land. 

But, electricity has not failed. Rather, in 1943 
twice as much power was produced as in the 
year before the war—with the minimum of new 
facilities—and despite large losses of skilled em- 
ployees to the Armed Services. 

In the words of J. A. Krug, Director, Office of 
War Utilities of W.P.B., “Power men—public 
and private—should be proud of the job that 





——FROM THE CITATION 


has been done in providing power supply. Power 
has never been too little or too late.” 

We of General Electric, who have built a 
large part of the electric equipment which gen- 
erates, distributes, and uses the electric power 
of America, take pride in the way this equip- 
ment is standing up under the strain of “forced 
draft” wartime operation. 

Many of the men and women responsible for 
this remarkable record are your neighbors—the 
manager or meter reader who lives across the 
street, the girl in the accounting department 
who is in your bridge club, the lineman with 
whom you bowled last night. A word of apprecia- 
tion from you to them will lend added signi- 
ficance to this well deserved citation. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, New York. 





GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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that men may 
LIVE 


to build a better world 


Safe... because modern science...in this case 
rubber science...found a way to close bullet 
holes in gas tanks. 


Thousands of planes have returned to their 
bases literally riddled with bullets that a few 
years ago would have crashed or burst into 
flames in mid-air. 


Thousands of boys have lived to fly again. 


The development of the self-sealing fuel cell 
(gas tank) has saved practically as many lives as 
any single safety device. Yes, research and 
experiment have reduced even the hazards of 
combat flying. 


We have come a long way since United States 
Rubber Company submitted its first self-sealing 
fuel cell to the leaders of our armed forces, 
prior to the war. Synthetics have taken the place 
of natural rubber. Many other laboratory 
developments have perfected the equipment 
which we still cannot talk about. 


This fuel cell development and its production 
have been part of our share in the war effort. 


Let us give you another picture. If it had not 
been for the encouragement and enthusiasm of 
the leaders of our armed forces, their insistence 
that items to save men’s lives be given 
preference in material and production, these 
things could not have been done. Industry, with 
the Army and Navy working hand-in-hand, 
overcoming every discouragement, has given our 
boys the finest equipment today and will con- 
tinue to give them such equipment tomorrow. 





SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


SAVING LIVES WITH BULLET-SEALING FUEL CELLS 





RIDDLED WITH BULLET HOLES | THIS iS A FUEL CELL. . built to fit A BULLET PIERCES THE FUEL CELL THE HOLE SEALS UP... Somd 
... but safe because the bullet-sealing inside the wing or fuselage. (A) is a_ ...When the bullet penetrates the out- the fuel touches the sealant (B) = 
fuel cells, made of synthetic rubber a strong, outside wall of synthetic rubber side wall of the fuel cell (A), the layerof makes it swell, ae foyer nm | the seal. Sci 
fabric, seal up the holes automatically and fabric. (B) is the sticky sealing ma-_ sticky, elastic sealing material (B sur- ence has used the natura stickiness of 
the instant t y are a > ee terial. (C) is the inner lining of specially rounds the bullet. The sealant springs = and the basic conflict of rubber 
the precious fue wy. hese compounded, gasoline-resisting, syn- together quickly and closes the hole as soline to seal the bullet holes, to 
life-saving, bullet-sealing Ri cells work. thetic rubber. the bullet passes through. i, - ves and speed the victory. 


Listen to the Philharmonic-Sympbhony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 
4:30 E. W. T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance, 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. + In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD. 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 


Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


Salute To American Business 


Do we realize how far American business has this century 
outstripped the rest of the world? Do we realize that the 
United States owes its preponderating power, its unique 
wealth, its unparalleled standards of living, its tremendous 
international influence, mainly to our constructive men of 
affairs? We all, of course, take our hats off to our brave 
fighters. 

In almost every field American brains have developed 
enterprises unmatched in foreign countries. For example, 
no other land has developed organizations comparable in 
magnitude with our 


Metropolitan Life 

American Telephone 

General Motors, Chrysler 
U.S. Steel, Bethlehem Steel 
General Elec., Westinghouse 


Anaconda Copper 
General Foods 
American Sugar Refining 
Swift, Armour, Wilson 
Tobacco manufacturers 


Chase, National City Bank Railroads 

Aluminum Co. of America Aircraft companies 
Du Pont Office appliances 
Goodyear, U. S. Rubber Utilities 

Standard Oil Lumber companies 


No company on earth approaches Metropolitan Life’s 
assets of $6,463,803,551, its $29,180,396,994 insurance in 
force, its 29,000,000-plus policyholders, its payments to 
policyholders and beneficiaries of $4,600 every minute of 
every business day. 

Again, our Bell System is a giant compared with which 
all foreign telephone companies are pigmies. How colossal 
ithas become is vividly brought out by President Walter S. 
Gifford of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. in his 
newly-issued report for 1943. These figures are breathtaking: 


Bell telephones in service at the end of 1943 totaled 21,246,000. 
Average daily conversations, 86,107,000; increase for the year, 


Any Bell telephone today can be connected with any one of 95% 

of the telephones in the world. 
distance conversations alone reached almost 150,000,000. 

Investment in the System aggregates $5,387,790,000. 

Taxes last year, including Western Electric (its manufacturing 
subsidiary) soared to $449,314,000, equal to $23.29 per share of 
American Telephone stock—and to $21.14 on each telephone. 

Stockholders of American Telephone numbered 651,771 (including 
some 60,000 Bell employees), an increase of 8,690. Average number 
of shares owned, 29. 

Employees, 439,200. Women, 297,700, constituting 68%, the high- 
est ever. 

The 1943 payroll, $967,410,000, up $119,206,000 from 1942. 

Bell Telephone laboratories employ more than 7,200 workers, who 
have engaged in over a thousand war development projects. 

The System faces post-war expenditures for additional plants of 
More than $1,000,000,000. 
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At the end of last year 53,508 Bell System employees were in the 
armed forces. 


That the amazing achievements of the Bell System have 
contributed vitally to hastening victory is attested by Gen- 
eral Henry H. Arnold, Commanding General of the Army 
Air Forces, in this telegram to the President of the Labora- 
tories: 

Directly as a result of the outstanding contribution made by 
your organization in the development of special electronic equipment 
and in the making of preproduction models thereof it has been 
possible for the Army Air Forces to take the offensive with telling 
effect against Japanese shipping in the South and Southwest Pacific 
areas at a much earlier date than would otherwise have been 
possible and under conditions which normally would have made 
such operations impossible. It is my great pleasure in behalf of 
the Army Air Forces to express our appreciation for this contribu- 
tion and to congratulate you and your people on their achievement. 


Is it any wonder that American industry is winning the 
admiration of the American people, that they are realizing 
it is our stupendous production of military, naval, aircraft 
equipment which is insuring certain defeat of the Axis, that 
without this gigantic contribution freedom, civilization, 
would have been threatened, mayhap doomed? 


* 


Improving your head is important; improving 
your heart more important. 


* 


Would Industry Be Reactionary? 


A thoughtful citizen, mindful of the highhandedness of 
industry in pre-New Deal days, asks the writer: “Should 
the Republicans gain the ascendency in Washington next 
November, would industry become reactionary, would it 
strive to wipe out the liberal legislation since enacted?” 

My reply: I am convinced it wouldn’t. Most of our fore- 
most business men have learned a lot. They realize, not only 
that it would not be feasible, but that it wouldn’t be politic, 
desirable to turn back the hands of the clock. They are 
aware that ‘the world do move.’ They are conscious of 
what has happened, is happening, in Britain, that human 
beings in all free countries are demanding more thoughtful 
consideration than in the past, that democratic govern- 
ments must provide an increased measure of “social secur- 
ity,” that organization of labor is here to stay, that national 
and industrial progress—to say nothing of international 
progress—can be attained only through co-operation, 
through broadmindedness, through sensible give-and-take. 
My contacts with business, industrial, financial leaders 





















leave little doubt in my mind that, even if given the power, 
they would not attempt to ride a high horse, would not 
attempt to destroy well-ordered labor unions, would not 
seek to abrogate salutary curbs and controls which have 
been enacted into law—although unquestionably they would 
endeavor to undo some of the so-called “reforms” which 
Socialistically-minded Washingtonians have fastened upon 
the nation with injurious economic results, results which 
bogged us down in the morass of depression, national def- 
icits and unemployment for the last decade. 

In other words, I firmly believe that the advent of 
sounder, more practical, more realistic officials at Wash- 
ington would bring about a sounder America. 

* 


Cheerfulness is essential to a full life. 
* 


Destructive Taxes 


The Pennsylvana Railroad last year paid $2 a share in 
dividends, $13.72 a share in taxes. Ponder that fact. Presi- 
dent M. W. Clement justifiably characterizes taxes as “the 
company’s chief burden.” He warns that taxes not only 
deprive his and other rail transportation companies of a 
reasonable return on investment, but menace the future of 
the industry, making it impossible to set aside adequate 
reserves to cover deferred maintenance and obsolescence and 
to provide for necessary post-war rehabilitation of railway 
properties. Thousands of other companies have been sub- 
jected to similar destructive treatment. 

Z. G. Hopkins, representing the Western, Railways Com- 
mittee on Public Relations, declares: “Railroad operating 
expenses and taxes last year reached an amount exceeding 
the gross revenue receipts from rates and fares in any pre- 
vious year.” 

The outlook is alarming—unless the public, next Novem- 
ber, drastically changes the political set-up in Washington. 


* 


To be listened to, listen. 
* 


Lost 


More enthusiastic than expert as a fisherman, | visited 
a mountain resort, was driven to the edge of a wood, told 
to walk straight ahead and would find a mountain stream. 
I did. After fishing—with indifferent results—for a couple 
of hours, I came to a huge rocky barrier, which I started 
to skirt. But I couldn’t re-locate the stream. 

Torrential rains descended. When I started to re-trace 
my steps, to re-find the stream, I found myself lost. Be- 
coming panicky, I began plunging hither and thither in a 
desperate attempt to regain my bearings. Lost, lost, lost. 
Now wading through a bog, now squeezing my may through 
thickets, thoroughly drenched and becoming scratched from 
head to foot, I threw away my valued fishing rod—some 
sacrifice for a Scotsman! Dusk descended. My friends were 
to meet me where they had deposited me. But for what 
seemed an eternity, I hadn’t the slightest idea of my where- 
abouts. 

Suddenly I espied a tree which I thought I had recog- 


nized on first entering the woods. I decided to mark it yel 
mentally, to confine my explorations to its vicinity, By and 
by I heard the honk of a car. I yelled and yelled—in yaip, 
The honking continued. But I hadn’t the faintest idea of 
its direction. Sadly battered, bedraggled, I finally foung 
my way out. 

Perhaps entirely erroneously, I have often likened the 
New Deal to that experience. It has seemed to me to have 
flopped and floundered, desperately plunging here and there, 
hoping to extract itself, to reach the open, to establish jt; 
bearings. 

In my humble judgment, it never has. So I, for one, 
was intensely impressed when President Roosevelt recently 
apparently reached the same conclusion: He dropped, re. 
nunciated it, proclaiming his intention to follow a new tack. 

But can leopards change their spots? 

* 
Give sympathy, don’t ask it. 
* 


Will Roosevelt Wreck Things? 


Is President Roosevelt’s ego threatening to cause him to 
commit the same tragic blunder which President Woodrow 
Wilson committed: Namely, inciting Congressional rebel. 
lion, defiance, frustration? President Wilson ignored, flouted 
Congress. President Roosevelt, most lamentably, is adopting 
similar tactics. He has gone even further. He has insulted, 
defamed Congress, accused it of unworthy, ignoble, shame 
ful action. 

Even the theretofore docile, obedient “Dear Alben,” who 
owed his elevation as Democratic Leader in the Senate to 
President Roosevelt, felt compelled to resent Roosevelt's 
aspersions, autocracy. Both the House and the Senate en- 
dorsed Senator Barkley’s excoriation of Roosevelt by over- 
riding the President’s veto of the tax bill, while the Senate 
unanimously bestowed upon him the highest honor it could 
confer, re-electing him Majority Leader. 

This latest chapter in our political history may have ex: 
tremely far-reaching consequences. It may very well cool 
Mr. Roosevelt’s ardor for seeking a fourth term. It assur- 
edly will encourage Congress to reject overweening Execu- 
tive dictatorialness. It will arouse grave public questioning 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s ability to achieve unity in gov- 
ernment. It has heightened the disturbing belief that power 
has gone to the President’s head. 

As one eminently able business leader writes FoRBES: 

A house divided against itself is bound to fall. The country needs 
unity. Any good man in the Executive position who could co-operate 
with Congress would be better than any internal fight while we still 
have to win the war and win the peace. The President cannot tum 
the tide against Congress. The Congressional tide changed in 1936 
in the courthouses of the counties, grew up in the Congressional 
districts, and is now pushing forward in the governorships of the 


states. Hence there is nothing left to do but get unity by changing 
the Executive. Only thus can we win the war and win the peace. 


For Mr. Roosevelt it can be said that the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the position of President of the United 
States are so crushingly onerous, even in peace times, to 88) 
nothing of war times, that no human being can be expected 
to bear up against them indefinitely. 


FORBES 
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a Pilots letter advises: 
Getter ty Buick’ 


HE is a three-star mother, 


with one son an Army 


pilot, one a Navy flier, one an 
Army cadet meteorologist — 
and a wartime job of her own 
to handle. 


When a letter came from the 
one who has been out in the 
Pacific for 15 months—much 
of the time in a big Liberator 
bomber — she passed it on to 
us, with quite needless apol- 
ogies about “a mere mother’s 
pride” in her son’s good 
efforts. 


She sent it on because her son 
wrote: 


“These engines I fly behind 
are built by Buick, so I have 
the utmost faith in them. Y ou 
take care of them and they'll 


take care of you.” 


And you can be mighty sure 
that made us feel good. 


But listen to what the mother 
added and see if you wouldn’t 
feel both proud and a bit 
humble in the face of such 
obvious appreciation: 


“Thank God,” she wrote, 
“that if our modern machines 


Geto) om aC oelst alele Mitel baes ele! 


BUY WAR BONDS 





must be used as instruments 
of war, Buick does build 
them. It means much to us 
mothers of men that, as they 
defy death in the skies, you 
have done your best to see 
them through.” 


Yes, we have done our best. 
And we are glad that best has 
been good enough to give 
fighting men faith in Buick- 


built war goods. 


But who wouldn’t try to 
better his best when to such 
faith you have added the sin- 
cere gratitude of mothers 
who send their sons to fight 
for usP 


Certainly we shall — every 
hour of every day—from now 
till Victory! 
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Selecting the 


If you don't want to be 
a square peg in a round 
hole, test yourself now 


HE post-war world holds out 
‘jf many investment, business and 

job opportunities, particularly in 
the fields that we’ve surveyed in these 
pages. Many readers, however, are 
asking, “Which of these exciting fields 
should I get into?” 


This is an important question, be- 


cause a man does not merely invest 
money in a business; he invests him- 
self, too. Money can be adapted to any 
business purpose; for it’s highly flex- 
ible, and serves the same purpose in 
the hog-raising trade as in the amuse- 
ment park business. But men aren’t so 
easily flexible. A man may be, by rea- 
son of temperament, experience or so- 
cial background, suited for one kind of 
business and unsuited for another. 


TAKE STOCK OF SELF 


It’s advisable, therefore, before en- 
tering a new business, to take stock 
not only of the amount of capital at 
your disposal, but also to see how you 
will fit into the picture. 

Let’s start with a specific example. 
A man wants to set up a certain busi- 
ness in a South American country. He 
doesn’t speak any foreign language, 
and he flunked Spanish when he was 
in high school. 

He happens to get annoyed if any- 
one is five minutes late for an appoint- 
ment, yet the natives of the country he 
has selected think nothing of showing 
up an hour late to a business engage- 
ment. 

And then there’s the matter of food. 
He doesn’t like spicy food, although 
in the country he wants to get rich in, 
spicy food is predominant. 

Notwithstanding these apparently 
minor factors, this man might go down 
there and make a killing. But there’s 
a larger chance that he'll find himself 
dissatisfied, restless and unhappy, and 
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d you have always 
lived in a small town, and preferred 
small-town life, will you. be happy 
amid the roar of a metropolis? Might 
it not be better to select a business 
that would enable you to “stay put”? 

Then there’s the matter of hours. 
If you like to spend your evenings at 
home with your children, it might not 
be wise for you to go into the amuse- 
ment business where you may have to 
be on the job until midnight, or later, 
seven nights a week. If you like night 
work and crowds, the amusement field 
might suit you perfectly. But then— 
will it suit your wife? 

If you have a strong mechanical 
aptitude, you might enjoy and succeed 
in a manufacturing business; at least 
your chances would seem better than 
those of a man who is afraid of ma- 
chinery and doesn’t even know how 
to change a spark plug. 

If you dislike flying, it might not be 
wise for you to enter aviation in any 
way that would necessitate flying, al- 
though you might do very well oper- 
ating an air freight depot. 







ight 
iness 


It is advisable to consider one’s pre. 
vious experience, special skills and 
abilities, and, if possible, to select a 
business in which they can be turned 
to account. The woods are full of 
bakers who failed in the garage busi- 
ness, of lawyers who went broke in the 
furniture trade. 

Here’s a good general principle to 
follow when you wish to select a busi- 
ness: Learn all you can about that 
business. Study its history. Read what 
books there may be about it. Visit 
companies in that business and talk to 
people engaged in it. 

Of the many attractive post-war bus- 
iness opportunities that have been 
treated in these pages, which one 
should you select? Your final decision 
can be materially aided by the follow. 
ing scientific Business Selection Test, 
which specifically covers most of the 
businesses that have been discussed. 

It is not the purpose of this test to 
select a business for you, but rather 
to call to your attention certain per- 
tinent factors in each business, or type 
of business, to help you determine how 
you might, as an individual, fit into a 
particular field. The final decision rests 
with your own good judgment. 


Business Selection Test 


How to Proceep: 

1. Read and consider each question care- 
fully. Take all the time you wish. 

2. If your answer to any question is “Yes,” 
place a check-mark opposite the number of 
that question. 

3. If your answer is “No,” do not place 
any mark, 

4. After completing each group of five 
questions, total up the number of check- 
marks and put the figure in the space pro- 
vided opposite the title of the business to 
which those five questions applied. For ex- 
ample, if you answered three of the questions 
“Yes,” you would then have the figure “3” 
above that group of questions. 

All set? Pencil handy? Let’s go. 


AVIATION 


AircraFt SuppLty STore sceoseseseee (SCOPE) 

[1 1. Do you like dealing with active young 
men? 

(0 2. Do you have a genuine interest in air- 


planes and in their mechanical con- 
struction? 

(0 3. Do you read the aviation magazines? 

([) 4. Can you name 25 aircraft parts? 

C 5. Have you had any kind of experience 
in the auto supply business? 


ArrcraAFt SALES AGENCY _............ (Score) 

[ 1. Are you enthusiastic about low-priced 
planes for everyone? 

[ 2. Do you have a fairly definite opinion 
as to which type of plane is best for 
popular use? 

[) 3. Have you ever sold automobiles, elec 
tric washers, or some other highly 
competitive product? 

— 4. Can you “talk shop” to some degree 
with experienced fliers? 

(1 5. Are you a good salesman? 


COMMERCIAL AIRPORT ——eeeeceeeeees (Score) 


. 1 1. Do you feel perfectly at home in 4 


busy airport? 
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0 2. Do you know much about airplanes? 

(3. Can you name available locations in 
your city that would be ideal, by 
reason of location, for helicopter park- 
ing? 

04. Do you have a cool head in emer- 
gencies? 

—) 5. Do you like novelty and excitement ? 


Amport Garace & 
Service STATION =—eeescaeenene (Score) 
1) 1. Do you like working with automobiles? 
—) 2. Have you had any garage or service 
station business experience? 

— 3. Do you like to meet people? 

—) 4. Would you like to work amid the roar 
and bustle of a great airport? 

1 5. Do you agree that “Better service is 
the key to success”? 


Amcrart Service STATION 

(1. Can you fly a plane? 

() 2. Can you discuss airplane engines in- 
telligently with an experienced pilot? 

0) 3. Could you supervise and direct the 
work of an aircraft mechanic? 

0) 4. Would you enjoy long hours and night 
work? 

1) 5. Do you like outdoor work? 


REE (Score) 


Am Freicot DEPOT eececscsesue (Score) 

0) 1. Are you accustomed to dealing with 
business men? 

() 2. Have you had any experience in ware- 
housing, railroading, trucking or traf- 
fic management? 

0 3. Are you familiar with complicated in- 
voices, bills of lading or comparable 
types of commercial papers? 

0 4. Can you “boss” freight-handlers and 
truck drivers? 

0 5. Do you have some understanding of 
airport operational problems? 


Amptane Bus Ling  —ececssssoee (Score) 

0 1. Have you had any experience connect- 
ed with the management or operation 
of any kind of passenger transportation 
company? 

0 2. Do you know a good deal about air- 
craft operation and maintenance? 

0 3. Can you name several ideal post-war 
helicopter bus routes in your terri- 
tory? 

QO 4. Are you a strong believer in “safety 
first”? 

0 5. Can you judge, by talking to a pilot, 
whether he would make a good air-bus 
operator? 


RADIO & TELEVISION 
P.M. on TELEvIsion 
BROADCASTING STATION ........-+. (Score) 

O01. Do you have, or can you acquire, a 
fair understanding of the mechanics 
of F.M. or television broadcasting? 

0 2. Have you ever sold any kind of adver- 
tising successfully? 

0 3. Are you “at home” in dealing with 
prominent people? 

04. Have you had any kind of radio sta- 
tion experience? 

05. Do you consider yourself a first-rate 
executive? 


TELEVISION THEATRE 9 cesesccosse (Score) 


0 1. Have you had any experience in thea- 
tre management, or in any other 
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branch of show business? 

. Do you like crowds and excitement? 

. Are you enthusiastic about New York 
plays? 

4. Do you enjoy night work? 

5. Do most people agree with your criti- 
cisms of movies, plays and other en- 
tertainment ? 


wr 


00 00 


Tatzvisionw- SCHOOL = = = cxxscescsvee (Score) 

(] 1. Have you had, or could you readily 
obtain, practical experience in all 
phases of television broadcasting? 

(] 2. Have you ever conducted or attended 
a radio school? 

() 3. Has the educational field always in- 
terested you? 

(—) 4. Do you consider yourself a good teach- 
er, or a good supervisor of teachers? 

(1) 5. Do you enjoy dealing with young peo- 
ple? 


PorTABLE ReEcEIvinG SET 
MANUFACTURING i eeeeccceeene (Score) 

C 1. Are you familiar with the latest pat- 
ents in the receiving set field? 

(1 2. Have you had any kind of manufac- 
turing experience? 

() 3. Do you have considerable mechanical 
aptitude? 

C) 4. Do you like salesmen? 

[) 5. Can you name what you consider the 
three best portable radio sets on the 
market before the war? 


HOUSING 


Pre-FasricateD House 
Ee re (Score) 

[ 1. Do you believe strongly that everyone 
should own his own home? 

(1 2. Do you like doing business with 
women? 

() 3. Have you had any experience in a 
sales agency business in any field? 

C— 4. Are you a good salesman? 

C2 5. Do you like evening work? 


Pre-FasrRIcATED House 


INSTALEATION ©8800 cesecscescee (Score) 
(1 1. Do you have considerable mechanical 
aptitude? 


( 2. Have you had any experience in a 
building trade? 

(— 3. Are you a good boss of both skilled 
-and unskilled workmen? 

(C0 4. Do you adapt yourself quickly to new 
problems? 

C0 5. Do you like an atmosphere of trucks 
and machinery? 


Pre-FaBRICATED CABIN 
MANUFACTURE CC rescnseseee (Score) 
0 1. Do you know much about carpentry? 
(1 2. Are you fond of outdoor sports such 
as camping and fishing? 
3. Do you have some knowledge of mass 
production methods? 
4. Have you had any sales experience? 
5. Do you believe everyone should have 
a week-end cabin? 


00 0 


FurNisHED House oR 
APARTMENT RENTAL __........ (Score) 
(— 1. Are you experienced in income prop- 
erty management? 
(C1 2. Do you have a pretty good artistic 
sense? 


( 3. Do you prefer a quiet, steady busi- 
ness? 

C0 4. Are you accustomed to dealing with 
all kinds of people? 

(0 5. Are you familiar with the factual sup- 
ply-and-demand situation in your com- 
munity with regard to furnished apart- 
ments and houses? 


COIN MACHINES 


LocaTION AGENCY, OR 
Route OperaATION— 
Any Type MACHINES __............ (Score) 
[] 1. Have you had some practical experi- 
ence in any branch of the coin ma- 
chine industry? 
(0 2. Do you have some mechanical apti- 
tude? 
(0 3. Are you a convincing salesman? 
() 4. Can you name 15 kinds of coin-oper- 
ated machines? 
(0 5. Do you like irregular hours and night 
work involving a lot of driving around 
in all weather? 


Usep & Resuitt MAcHINE 
SALES, OR MAINTENANCE 
& REPAIR SERVICE eeeeecasoeas (Score) 
[] 1. Have you had any experience as a 
coin machine service man? 
[] 2. Do you have strong mechanical apti- 
tude? 
(—0 3. Do you like dealing with “regular 
guys”? 
[] 4. Are you a fairly good salesman? 
C1 5. Do you know at least one route oper- 
ator? 


AIR CONDITIONING iki 


Retait “Packace Unit” 
ne eee ee (Score) 

[) 1. Are you enthusiastic about air condi- 
tioning for everyone? 

( 2. Do you like meeting the public? 

(C1 3. Do you have some mechanical apti- 
tude? 

CO 4. Do you believe that “Advertising is 
half the business”? 

(—- 5. Have you had any retail sales experi- 
ence? 


Saewe Acheron ict hes (Score) 
(0 1. Can you state three ways in which air- 
conditioning can improve business in 
any store or office, or other place of 


business? 

(0 2. Do you consider yourself a “go- 
getter”? 

(1 3. Do you admire good salesmen? 

(0 4. Have you ever sold any kind of 


equipment or other goods to business 
men? 

(0 5. Do you firmly believe that air-condi- 
tioning is a great boon to mankind? 


Taasee Seeeen. | leeteee (Score) 

(—0 1. Do you have strong mechanical apti- 
tude? 

(0 2. Do you consider yourself a good 
teacher, or a competent supervisor of 
teachers? 

(0 3. Have you had some experience in the 
manufacture, installation or repairing 
of air-conditioning equipment? 

[] 4. Do you like dealing with mechanically- 
minded young men? 

— 5. Can you outline the vocational oppor- 
tunities in the air-conditioning field? 











MOTION PICTURES 

PRODUCTION STUDIO, i oevceceseee (Score) 

0 1. Are you constantly alert to new ideas? 

2. Do you know something about movie 

photography? 

8. Do you have a good sense of drama 

and showmanship? 

. Are you a good organizer? 

. Are you skillful in handling tempera- 
mental artists? 


0000 
ae 


Movie Renta. AGENCY 


0 1. Are you enthusiastic 
movie entertainment? 

0) 2. Do you own, or plan to own, a home 
movie projector? 

(0 3. Do you believe that most people are 
honest? 

0 4. Do you read the photography fan 
magazines? 

(0 5. Have you had some practical business 
experience? 


ae (Score) 
about home 





CommerciaL Movie Puorocrapny, 
on Movie ADVERTISING sesessseenee (SOFC) 

[) 1. Are you, or can you definitely become, 

a good movie photographer? 

© 2. Can you name several ways in which 
movies can be used to advantage by 
business and industrial companies? 

. Have you had any experience in com- 
mercial photography or advertising? 

. Are you good at selling ideas? 

. Do you like dealing with business 
executives? 


BOATING 
SaLes AGENCY, OR . 
Boat RENTALS i eeeseeeseees (Score) 
(C 1. Has boating been your hobby? 
[] 2. Do you know a good deal about boats, 
including repair and maintenance? 
3. Do you believe boating should be a 
popular sport for the masses? 

4. Are you a fair salesman? 

5. Do you enjoy discussing plans for 
week-end or vacation boat trips? 


6 
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IMPORTING OR EXPORTING 


ial (Score) 
© 1. Do you enjoy ocean travel, foreign 


countries and doing business with for. 
eigners? 

(1) 2. Do you consider yourself a “smay 
buyer”? 

(1 3. Do you know a good deal about the 
specific merchandise you plan to im. 
port or export, including the supply. 
and-demand situation, and prices? 

(] 4. Are you reasonably familiar with for. 
eign exchange, shipping and tariff reg. 
ulations, and other details of foreign 
trade? 

C) 5. Have you had some experience selling 
to wholesale or retail merchants? 


* 


ReEsuLTs OF THE TEST: 
A score of 5—mark “First Choice.” 
A score of 4—mark “Second Choice.” 
A score of 3—mark “Doubtful.” 
A score of 2 or 1—mark “Very Doubtful.” 


Spokesman for Industry 


ASHA FRANK is a beetle- 

browed, bushy-haired human dy- 

namo who sparks more ideas in 
an hour than most men do in a month. 
As head of Spokesmen, Inc., a brand- 
new business designed to inject more 
showmanship into industry, he’s al- 
ready developed ideas that may revolu- 
tionize present-day practices. 

“Industry today is in show business 
whether it knows it or not,” he insists, 
“and, unfortunately, most executives 
still aren‘t aware of the fact.” 

“Showing” people is the key to 
Frank’s whole business philosophy. 
Realizing the dramatic method’s tre- 
mendous power to persuade, the bulk 
of his ideas are geared to the principle 
of entertainment. “You can’t always 
teach people,” he says, “but you can 
entertain them.” 

As consultant to the Joint Army and 
Navy Committee on Welfare and Rec- 
reation, he has already demonstrated 
the educational power of the drama. 
For example, it’s his contention that 
teaching by means of movies is the 
factor that made it possible to change 
a nation of peace-loving boys almost 
overnight into an army of hard-boiled 
fighting men. 

He is building Spokesmen, Inc., into 
a dramatic and educational carrier of 
industry’s message. He believes that 
business of the future will be a great 
force in the intellectual advance of 
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mankind. “Every big business today is 
in the business of education,” he says. 

Equipped with a background that 
includes every phase of show busi- 
ness—from staging children’s plays for 
the Federal Theater to writing, cutting 
and producing motion pictures and 
radio programs—Frank is highly 
qualified for his role as industry’s 
“spokesman.” 

Right now his energies are being 
devoted to dramatizing various indus- 
trial activities for a major glass com- 
pany, along with his regular “theatri- 
cal” chores for the Association of 
National Advertisers, a job he has been 
handling for the past four years. 


UNIFORMS A LA HOLLYWOOD 


One of his glass company devices is 
aimed at the company’s women work- 
ers. Though this particular task is 
merely the prosaic one of designing 
uniforms, his approach is typical. In 
the first place, Frank calls them “cos- 
tumes,” not uniforms—an important 
psychological difference, he feels. Fur- 
ther, they won’t be just ordinary, run- 
of-the-mill garments, but the creations 
of one of Hollywood’s top designers. 
To say that the girls are intrigued by 
the idea of wearing clothes designed 
by the man who also does the same job 
for Garbo is putting it mildly. 

Also typical is his approach to the 
vital problem of instilling safety ideas 


in employees. Hanging up “be careful” 
signs throughout the plant may look 
very nice but won’t get results, he says. 
You’ve got to dramatize the problem. 
He does it by using what he calls the 
“penny arcade” technique. Special pin- 
ball machines are installed in company 
rest rooms. In order to win, employees 
have to thrust their hands under a 
moving arm and pluck a spinning ball 
from the board. If the arm strikes 
them, they lose. “They won’t get their 
hands caught in any moving parts 
when they get back to their machines,” 
says Frank, smiling. 

He has dozens of other ideas—ideas 
which he has tested and proved. They 
cover every field of business activity, 
from reducing personnel problems to 
boosting sales. They include measures 
to raise production, improve safety 
and efficiency, facilitate training and 
enhance the value of advertising. 

He has intriguing and practical 
schemes for using stage lighting tech- 
niques to put new life into dull work 
rooms. One interesting experiment is 
based on the principle of “projecting” 
color on factory walls instead of paint- 
ing them. He is overflowing with 
schemes for a more effective use of 
radio and television. 

“Entertainment,” he says, “is the 
most effective medium in the world.” 
And, as “spokesman for. industry,” 
Frank is demonstrating the fact. 
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The Outlook for Glass 


War has turned glass into a “wonder 
material,” with big peace prospects 


FEW years ago glass served only 
A a limited use. Today it’s a num- 
ber-one bottleneck breaker. It’s 
pinch hitting for a whole flock of 
garce materials and expediting the use 
of many others. It’s one product for 
which the raw materials—sand, soda 
ash and lime—are superabundant. 

Although it’s one of the oldest prod- 
ucts known to man, glass has kept a 
myriad of secrets for thousands of 
years. Only recently have we learned 
to make glass that can float, be twisted, 
woven and welded—and the end is not 
yet. New uses are breaking so fast that 
a complete list would be out of date 
before it could be published. 

Glass seems to have newly-discov- 
ered characteristics that adapt it to 
practically every known use to which 
metal is devoted. More than 1,000 
varieties are being employed in vari- 
ous war services. While it has always 
been considered a breakable product, 
we have learned that it doesn’t have to 
be brittle to be glass. It has been made 
so tough that an elephant standing on 
a %4-inch panel couldn’t break it. 

Glass bed springs, clock and watch 
springs made by Corning Glass Works 
are other examples of how this product 
is violating all the known rules of how 
glass ought to behave. The American 
Optical Co. has appeared on the 
scene with a very recent type of wind- 
shield glass that eliminates glare and 
is reported to shed both rain and snow, 
making a windshield wiper unneces- 


sary. Also, in co-operation with RCA, 





A 
Yaar of tomorrow's glass furniture is 
double bed, a part of all-glass suite 
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this company has developed a vastly 
improved lens glass made without 
sand. It takes aerial photographs over 
greatly widened areas with much 
sharper detail. This enables us to step 
up the accuracy of checking enemy 
positions. 

The building trade may be one of 
the biggest post-war customers of the 
glass industry. It may take the shape 
of large glass wall sections for better 
lighting and ultra-violet radiation, all- 
glass kitchens, other glass rooms, or 
even all-glass houses. Housing engi- 
neers in England are playing with the 
idea of rebuilding many of Britain’s 
bomb-shattered areas with glass. 

The structural material will be most- 
ly in the form of glass building blocks 
or bricks. The use of glass in construc- 
tion opens up many possibilities. One 
type of glass made by Libbey-Owens- 
Ford heats a house with solar radia- 
tion and cuts fuel bills by one-third or 
more. In fact, many authorities now 
foresee a house entirely heated by 
nature’s free-for-all heating plant. 
Some experimenters even claim to 
have one that will maintain a solar 
temperature of 70° on the inside 
when it’s below zero on the outside. 


MANY-PURPOSE PRODUCT 
The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. has 


come out with a remarkable structural 
product known as “Foamglass.” It is 
molten glass cooled down and sawed 
into building blocks of any desired 
dimensions. In the molting process, 
it’s cellulated by internal gas at high 
temperature, forming a mass of tiny 
sealed air chambers. With 5,000,000 of 
these cells to a cubic foot, each com- 
pletely sealed from one another, it has 
a whale of a lot of insulation power. 
A house walled in with this product is 
delightfully cool in Summer and cozily 
comfortable in Winter. It is vermin- 
proof, termite-proof and can be easily 
tooled with saw or knife. 

It weighs only one-fifteenth as much 
as ordinary glass, bringing the weight 
to 10 or 11 pounds per cubic foot. It is 
so light it floats. Because of this fea- 








Glass marbles like these are used in 
the manufacture of Fiberglas textiles 


ture it’s used in place of kapok and 
cork, both of which were practically 
swept out of American reach by war. 
It is used in life suits for water- 
stranded seamen, life rafts and for 
pontoon bridge supports. 

One use made of “Foamglass” in 
construction is movable walls. The 
blocks are shaped so they can be 
joined together with wooden pegs and 
taken down, if necessary, and reset in 
a new location. These blocks will be 
used in portable walls after the war. 
Many houses will be built with no in- 
terior walls at all—only the outside 
ones. The occupant—whether an owner 
or tenant—will move in, design the 
layout of rooms to fit his family needs, 
and set up his own wall panels. If 
changing family conditions justify it, 
he can later add a new room, enlarge 
an old one, or arrange a complete new 
layout by reshuffling the walls. 

Even the glass in the window pane 
will be improved. The two companies 
pioneering in this are Libbey-Owens- 
Ford and Pittsburgh Glass Co. It will 
be built with double glass insulation 
with a hermetically sealed air space 
between the glasses. In old homes al- 
ready built this improvement alone will 
substantially cut down the fuel costs. 

Skylight windows are being designed 
to filter out heat rays and give the 
interiors of homes and factories a cool 
Summer sunlight. 

Many houses, whether made of glass 
or not, will have glass furniture. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford and Owens-Illinois 
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Glass are two companies toying with 
this idea. It will include tables, chiffo- 
robes, dressers, chests of drawers and 
a complete line of glass cooking vessels 
plus refrigerator and stove. These fur- 
nishings can be made in gorgeous 
color schemes. 

It now looks as though glass will 
invade the textile field and answer 
many objections made to other fibers. 
Research in this field has been going 
on for half a century, but it was only 
in 1938 that commercial manufactur- 
ing really hit high gear with the new 
product “Fiberglas,” made by Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp. Glass fibers 
are processed by heating glass marbles 
and pulling out tiny filaments as fine 
as two ten-thousandths of an inch in 
diameter, or 15 times finer than a 
human hair. These filaments are twist- 
ed into strands of glass thread. 

These threads are woven into cur- 
tains, drapes, tape, braid, neckties, 
rope and even women’s dresswear. 
The beauty about a glass dress is that 
you can drag it in the mire, splash 
it with acid, gravy or ink, and it can 
take it. You can wear it in the rain 
and it will turn water like a duck’s 
back. The fabrics are fireproof. 


IDEAL FOR INSULATION 


Another important use for Fiberglas 
is insulation. As such, it can take the 
place of mica in furnaces and in- 
crease the furnace temperature to 
where five pours of 1,500 pounds each 
per furnace can be effected in an 
eight-hour shift, where three could be 
produced before. The insulation en- 
ables sailors in tropical regions to eat 
fresh meats, dairy products and fresh 
vegetables in place of the salt pork 
and hard tack on which the men had 
to subsist before. It will be widely 
used to insulate other products. 

One interesting use of glass yarn is 
as a suture to sew up wounds. It takes 





Acme 


A glass office building! Note the curtain- _ 


like walls, natural—but diffused—light 
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204 of the fine filaments combined to 
make a suture thread. It’s inorganic 
and chemically inert, and because of 
this fact can be easily sterilized. It 
doesn’t cause irritation and minimizes 
infection of wounds following opera- 
tion. 

Another new development is a glass- 
corded truck tire that is proof against 
blowouts. 

One bottleneck-scarcity glass is over- 
coming in some industries is piping. 
It is manufactured by Corning Glass 
Works and not only meets a vital need, 
but is also one of the best answers yet 
to the chemical man’s prayer. It is 
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People Ar 


no carpenters are working at a 
bench that travels around three 
sides of the room. Just as we step in- 
side the shop, it so happens that all 
nine carpenters hit their left thumbs 
at the very same time. 

What happens? No. 1 throws down 
his hammer. No. 2 jumps on one leg. 
No. 3 sucks his thumb. No. 4 cusses. 
No. 5 frowns. No. 6 blows on his fin- 
ger. No. 7 rubs it. No. 8 waves his 
thumb, the whole hand flapping at the 
wrist. No. 9 sucks in his breath be- 
tween his teeth. All of them are react- 
ing to pain, but—please notice — no 
two of them react to pain in the same 
way. People are different emotionally. 

Have you ever gone into a poorly- 
attended movie and noticed how people 
distribute themselves throughout the 
house, when a wide choice of seats is 
available? On such an occasion, have 
you asked yourself, “Why don’t they 
sit in the center when they can?” Peo- 
ple differ in their vision and in all 
other physical traits. 

Some years ago I had an interesting 
experience with two youngsters. They 
came to see me at different times on 
the same morning to have their intel- 
ligence tested. The first was a pleasant- 
looking girl of 12 years of age. I asked 
her a question that appears on a stand- 
ardized I. Q. test, “What is the dif- 
ference between a fly and a butterfly?” 
She smiled, hung her head in embar- 
rassment, made an attempt to answer, 
and finally shrugged her shoulders in 
ignorance. An hour or two later a boy 
of six, when asked the same question, 


acid-resistant and has for some yeary 
been used to convey nitric acid, muri. 
atic acid and other liquids which eq 
up ordinary pipe metals. The mog 
powerful cleaning solutions won’t harm 
it, and glass piping is easy to clean, 
It withstands sudden changes from hot 
to cold and can be sterilized safely 
with hot water or steam. Being acid. 
resistant, many chemical industries use 
glass tanks for their chemicals, 
While most of us still have to think 
of glass in terms of breakable articles 
of transparency, our lexicographers 
will have to trot out some new defini- 
tions for it after the shooting stops, 


e Different 


snapped back, “Aw, everybody knows 
that! One’s bigger ’n other.” Correct! 
These youngsters provided a good re- 
minder that people differ intellectually. 

The Greeks, you will recall, feared 
Procrustes, a giant and a Hitler of the 
time. Everyone who passed by his door 
was seized, put into a bed and—if 
found too long — had his legs ampu- 
tated; if too short, the poor fellow was 
stretched to the “right” size. Those 
who left the bed were all the same 
length, even if they could no longer 
stand. Procrustes didn’t tolerate in- 
dividual differences. 

Unfortunately, the spirit of Procrus- 
tes lingers on. Too many of us expect 
our employees to conform to a rigid 
pattern of action, appearance or deco- 
rum, to suit our concepts. What hap- 
pens when we do this? We curtail the 
individuality of our employees, and 
this leads to resentment, to lowered 
morale, to poor workmanship. 

A solution is the development of a 
grand tolerance for those individual 
differences that don’t matter anyway. 
Thus, the astute executive becomes 
more interested in what causes John 
Smith to talk so loud rather than his 
loud talking. Perhaps he needs a hear- 
ing aid or the wax removed from his 
ear drums. The executive who makes 
much of human relations is interested 
in the problem because he wants Smith 
and all his other employees to find 
the happiest and most productive ad- 
justment possible—Dr. James F. 
BENDER, director, the National Insti- 
tute for Human Relations. 
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Have a Cities Service Engineer, with the aid of 
the Industrial Heat Prover, take a test reading* 
of any combustion equipment in your plant. Note 
percentage of needless excess oxygen in the 
furnace atmosphere as registered on the Heat 


Prover dials. 


THE CITIES SERVICE HEAT 
PROVER reveals the degree of 
waste caused by air deficiency (ex- 
cess fuel), or the degree of waste 
cause by dilution (excess air). 
Through unique means these con- 
ditions are measured directly on 
the two Heat Prover dials . . . one 
indicates the percentage of unused 
combustibles, and the other the per- 
centage of excess oxygen which 
may be present in the spent gases. 
These readings are continuous and 


can be made at any instant from combustion samples 





S 





taken from any part of the furnace, pit or crucible 


atmospheres. 


TODAY FOR 
AN INDUSTRIAL HEAT 
PROVER TEST OF YOUR 
EQUIPMENT—AT NO 
COST OR OBLIGATION 
TO YOU. 


MARCH 15, 1944 


Room 153 
Sixty Wall Tower 
New York 5, New York 


Gentlemen: Please contact me regarding your 


= 
CITIES SERVICE OIL CO. 
| 
| 
Industrial Heat Prover Test. J 


Name 





a cess 





Company—__ 








City. 





How to Control Furnace Atmosphere 





Ste tht: Ketil- 


The Cities Service Engineer may then evaluate 
the Heat Prover analysis against his data and 
curve charts which are the Standard of Efficiency 
for the particular equipment .. . and make recom- 
mendations for correcting the defect — which in 
this case would reduce excess oxygen to 2%. 





( Available only in Cities Service 
Marketing Territory East of the 
Rocky Mountains. ) 


CITIES SERVICE OlL COMPANY 


ARKANSAS FUEL OIL COMPANY 























Sales Dialogue No. 4 


Is today’s selling or lack of 
it jeopardizing future business? 





This is the fourth in a series of 
sales dialogues — actual sales 
conversations — transcribed 


and analyzed by Cy Norton. 











ARLY in the war, when manufac- 
turers went largely into war 
work, many of them remembered 

the last war and determined not to 
lose contact with past customers. 
“Courtesy calls” by salesmen were 
considered smart business by manu- 
facturers, but not necessarily by their 
customers. 

One buyer says, “It’s astonishing 
how many courtesy calls are being 
made. They’re not only a waste of 
time and money; such calls often cre- 
ate resentment and ill will. Do these 
salesmen’s companies realize this?” 


IDEAS ARE NEEDED 


Let’s listen in on two “courtesy 
calls.” P.A. stands for purchasing 
agent; S. for the salesman. 

S.—Here I am again. We’re still on 
war work, as I guess you know, but 
the company doesn’t want to neglect 
our dealers, so we’re making courtesy 
calls to keep contact with our past 
customers. 

P.A.—I suppose coin 
100% on war? 

S.—Sure. And we’ve ‘qapended a 
lot, too. Our profits are really good. 

P.A.—I wish mine were. What kind 
of war: stuff is the company doing? 

S.—That’s a military secret, but it’s 
something to do with artillery, I guess. 
The war’s going pretty good, isn’t it? 

P.A.—Yes, it is. What are other 
dealers doing to tide over this period 
when they can’t get merchandise? 

S.—Oh, just piecing out here and 
there. It’s quite a job, I guess. 

P.A.—Yovu’re telling me! How long 
will it take your company to reconvert 
from war to peace? 

S.—That’s hard to say. Not too long, 
I guess. 

P.A.—Do you think you'll start re- 


running 


By CY NORTON 


converting when Germany surrenders? 

S.—I don’t know. It’s possible. Boy, 
won't that be a grand day? Those 
Germans sure are taking a licking, 
aren’t they? 

P.A.—Are you planning new or im- 
proved merchandise for post-war? 

S.—I suppose so. Most people are. 
We may have to come out first with 
the 1942 models, though. I read in 
the newspapers that that’s what most 
companies will do. 

P.A.—We can’t expect any products 
for several months yet? 

S.—I guess not. It all depends on 
what happens. Well, it’s nice to see 
you. You can see we’re not forgetting 
you. 

P.A.—Yes, I see. 

Case #2: 

S.—I’m glad to see you're looking 
so well. 

P.A.—I may look well, but I don’t 
know why. We've got less and less to 
sell, have lost a lot of employees to 
the Army and war work, and we’re 
having a tough job keeping in busi- 
ness. 

S.—Is that so? 

P.A.—What do you think? We’ve 
had to turn to service instead of sell- 
ing, and we can’t get enough men to 
do the service work. 

S.—I suppose so. 

P.A.—How are other dealers get- 
ting new men? 

S.—The usual way; advertise or— 
well, they just advertise, I guess. You 
see, we don’t get much chance to know. 
Our job is to make calls, maintain 
contacts and goodwill. We decided 
early in the war that we wouldn’t make 
the mistake many companies made in 
the last war by ignoring past custom- 
ers. You may remember on my last 
call that I just passed the time of day 
with you instead of trying to sell any- 
thing. Why? Because we’ve got noth- 
ing to sell. It certainly seems funny 
not to carry a catalog or price book 
or anything at all, but that’s what we 
do. And—TI’ll tell you, traveling is 
tough these days. Trains are usually 


late, hotels are hard to get into, food 
is sometimes strange. But this will all 
be over some day. Anything I can do 
for you today? 

P.A.—I’d like to find out what new 
ideas other dealers have discovered to 
help stay in business, and even make 
a little money. 

S.—I’ll be on the lookout and le 
you know. Meanwhile, it’s certainly 
nice to see you again and good luck 
till next time. Goodbye. 

P.A.—Goodbye. 

What did these salesmen do? They 
“maintained contact,” made a “cour 
tesy call.” 

What do purchasing agents aay 
about these calls? 

One sums it up, “Courtesy calls are 
stupid. If a salesman hasn’t a good 
reason for calling, he should stay at 
home. Why waste my time and his? 


“HERE | AM AGAIN!" 


“But more important is what the 
salesman could do if he and his com- 
pany were smart. He could give me 
ideas even if he can’t give me mer- 
chandise. He could tell me what other 
companies are doing to weather the 
storm. Certainly some companies have 
developed good ideas, and I want to 
know what they are.” 

Another P.A. says, “I refuse to see 
salesmen who make courtesy calls. | 
haven’t time to sit and gossip. But the 
salesmen who bring me ideas and sug- 
gestions—I’ll see them any time. And 
they’re the men who will get my busi- 
ness after the war.” 

Courtesy calls may have been OK. 
early in the war, when jobbers and 
retailers still had merchandise to sell. 
But today, where the trade is often 
up against increasing difficulties, and 
where the salesman has made several 
“courtesy calls” on the same man, the 
trade resents them. 

Far better than “courtesy calls” are 
“service and idea calls.” Such calls 
help the trade—really gain goodwill. 

Are your salesmen making “cour- 
tesy” calls? Or “idea” calls? 
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A BLUEPRINT 
for the Sales Manager 


Some day soon, broad-scale changes in product, in markets and in buying 
habits will confront sales managers with a whole new set of sales manage- 
ment problems. Actually, in its preliminary aspects, the race for post-war 
sales is on right now, and there is every indication that as it has in the past, 
success will in the future depend in large measure on organized facts. Because 
the provision for-obtaining sales facts and maintaining them in the most 
highly useful form is a prerequisite of efficient sales operation, Remington 
Rand offers a handy blueprint on “‘3 Ways to Build Sales in Post-War 
Markets.’’ This book has been prepared carefully in the light of wide 
experience in serving a substantial portion of the nation’s business firms 
through our Systems and Methods Technicians. It boils down into twenty 
readable pages the principle points to be considered, the means to each 
objective and demonstrates clearly and in detail the actual forms in which 
the Sales Manager can best obtain the major and vital elements of control 
he requires. Due to the *‘ Fact-power’’ generated by the exclusive Kardex 
System of Management Control, these forms furnish in many ways the 
most compact sources of information ever devised. We urge you to get 








TEAR OFF 
AND_ MAIL 


Buffalo 3, N. Y. 


{vision , 
this book—it’s free —today. . Rand, Systems Div py of your New 
Remingto ;thout obligations > War Markets” 
Send ee Build Sa les 17 
Book ‘3 YY* 
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LST(LandingShip 
Tanks) 328 ft. 
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LCT (Landing Craft Tanks) 105 ft. LCV(P) (Landing Craft Vehicle Personnel) 36 ft. 


AMERICAS FIGHTERS MOVE IN 
_with GM piesets 


N the face of enemy fire these remarkable invasion boats nose in on enemy 
shores and pour out America’s tough fighters and fighting equipment. 


They move on split-second orders—must get in and out again by them- 
selves—on the dot, come hell or high water. 


It’s the kind of service that calls for utmost reliability and quick response. 


In these capable craft—from the 36-foot LCV(P) to the big 328-foot LST 
—you find the engines America and our Allies know so well, General 
Motors Diesels. 


To these engines are assigned the jobs that call for the greatest de- 
pendability the engine world knows. 
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~ POE S . .. 1510250 HP. . . DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit, 4 
VI gfe ta 2 Engines of this series power the LCI und ai the smaller landing croft 
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Post-War Plans 


By THE EDITORS 


ON THE HOME FRONT 


@ The Little Man. Small business is in 
a perilous position and will need 
strong backing by the Government to 
maintain its existence in the post-war 
world, says Maury Maverick, Chair- 
man of the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration. “Big business,” Maverick be- 
lieves, “cannot exist without little bus- 
iness; if small business falls, big busi- 
ness will also fall. . . . We can be 
thrown into some sort of dictatorship.” 
To preserve small business, he advo- 
cates an eight-point program: (1) En- 
forcing Anti-Trust laws; (2) banning 
international cartels; (3) special finan- 
cial assistance to small businesses; 
(4) priorities in allocation of mate- 
rials after the war; (5) no production 
quotas for small plants; (6) free entry 
into any business; (7) first call on 
surplus government tools and equip- 
ment; (8) formation of a bureau to 
give technical advice to small business 
on a national scale, such as is now 
given to farmers by the Department 
of Agriculture. 


@ Pulling Together. A new era in eco- 
nomic co-operation is foreshadowed by 
the decisions of a conference of 16 
national organizations meeting for the 
first time recently at Atlantic City. 
Represented among them were such 
apparently divergent elements in the 
nation’s economic structure as the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
the A. F. of L., the C. I. O., etc. They 
believe that a considerable area of 
agreement exists in which industry, 
labor and agriculture have the same 
interests, particularly in regard to post- 
war employment. Among other objec- 
tives to aim for, the Conference in- 
cluded: (1) An economy of plenty, 
instead of scarcity; (2) better living 
standards and educational advantages; 
(3) an opportunity for people to save 
and invest. The Conference warns 
against “monopolistic practices in any 
field, socialization of business, and a 
government-planned economy.” 


@ Re-employment. The President has 
created the Retraining and Re-employ- 
ment Administration to facilitate the 
placing of discharged war workers and 
demobilized soldiers in private indus- 


try. To co-ordinate the new body’s 
activities, the President provides for 
the organization of a policy-forming 
board composed of representatives 
from government agencies concerned 
either with labor or war manpower. 


® Federalizing Medicine. Dr. Bertram 
M. Bernheim, professor of Surgery at 
Johns Hopkins University, wants to 
place medical practice on a sound 
foundation. He advocates a Federal 
medical commission appointed by the 
President, with Senate approval, to 
supervise medical practice throughout 
the country. Medical students, accord- 
ing to Dr. Bernheim, should receive 
financial support while studying, and 
the receipt of a degree would qualify 
them to practice in any part of the 
U. S., thus doing away with the pres- 
ent system of the different states mak- 
ing their own licensing rules. 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL FRONT 


® Barter Trade. Because the U. S. is 
depleting its resources at an alarming 
rate, it should, according to William 
L. Batt, vice-chairman of the W.P.B., 
accept raw materials in payment for 
its manufactured goods after the war. 


Let's Keep 


“The U. S.,” Batt warns, “is passing 
from a country of plenty to one of 
scarcity in the fields of metals, min. 
erals and other essential supplies, The 
U. S; is approaching much the same 
position as England, which has to 
import materials to maintain her very 
life blood of existence.” 


® Canada’s Peacetime Jobs. The Re. 
construction Committee of the Cana. 
dian House of Commons advocates 
making plans for the employment of 
500,000 more than before the war, 
This results from the development of 
new industries. At least 50,000 more 
professional men will be needed, with 
doctors and dentists heading the list, 
Vocational training for 200,000 men 
now in the armed services will be pro- 
vided to fit them for industries con- 
verted from war needs. Canada, whose 
military forces were infinitesimal be- 


fore the war, is expected to have in 


future a peacetime force of 135,000. 


@ Permanent State Control. Great 
Britain’s Cotton Textile industry has 
submitted a complete post-war plan. 
It provides for a bureaucratic body 
appointed by and responsible to the 
Government to control the whole in- 
dustry. New entrants into the industry 
would be permitted only as the con- 
trolling body decided. Selling prices 
of goods would be regulated and in- 
ternational agreements rather than in- 
dividual effort would govern exports. 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Automotive Editor 


Last month mark- 
ed the second anni- 
versary of the ces- 
sation of civilian 
automobile pro- 
duction. The automobile industry has 
delivered more than $14,200,000 worth 
of war materials in that period, while 
the public has been getting along with- 
out the seven or eight million new 
cars which peace would have produced. 
Until Germany is conquered, we prob- 
ably will get along without several 
more millions. 


Ear 


* 


Synthetic rubber production reached 
50,000 tons in January, will go on up 
to 75,000 tons per month in second 
half of 1944, but military and essen- 


tial civilian truck and bus require- 
ments will eat up all the increases— 
and more. Civilian car drivers still 
must conserve the tires they have. 

* 

The U. S. has finally signed-the Con- 
vention for Regulation of Inter-Ameri- 
can Automotive Traffic, which has been 
under negotiation since 1924. It estab- 
lishes uniform rules of the road and 
courtesy for motorists at boundary 


lines, and is of vast importance in 


view of increased inter-America high- 
way communication in the post-wal 
period. Legal squabbles about possi- 
ble infringement of “states rights” long 
delayed our signing. Eleven South 
American countries, including Brazil 
but not Argentina, have already signed. 
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When you want things to last ... use steel. War 
or peace. Steels are more durable today than ever. 
Stronger. Tougher. Improved by wartime research. 
Ready: to serve you when peace comes. In kitchen 
Ware and automobiles. Bedsprings and window frames. 
Many of these new steels have come from 174 U.S. 
Steel laboratories. Products made from them will carry 
the U-S‘S Label. Look for it. It means quality steel. 
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UNITED STATES STEEL 


* AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY - 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
* CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK 
COMPANY - NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY - TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL 
CORPORATION + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - UNITED STATES 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 


UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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Master control room of Station WLW 
in Crosley Square, Cincinnati 


does your letterhead 


REACH YOUR AUDIENCE? 


More advertisers-spend more money to sell 
merchandise to more people over Station WEWan,Gincinnati 
than on any other radio station in the world! WLW’s 
night time audience is more than 12 million... their war 
work important but a military secret . . . their developmental 
laboratory one of the finest in the country. 


Typical of this forward-looking station is - 
the WLW letterhead on fine Strathmore paper. YOUR 
letterhead must inspire confidence . .. reach the right people. 
With lighter weight paper a wartime necessity, QUALITY 
is more important than ever. The Strathmore watermark 
is your assurance of quality. 


Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 
Strathmore Script, Strathmore Bond, Thistlemark Bond, 
Alexandra Bond, Bay Path Bond and Alexandra Brilliant. 

OF FINE 


STRATHMORE 2: 22 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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TO THE POINT 


Including the placement of men re. 
turning from the armed forces, jt 
seems certain that at least 25,000,000 
job shifts and transfers will be neces. 
sary before our economy settles into g 
normal peacetime pattern.—SECRETARY 
oF Labor FRANCES PERKINS. 


We must guard ourselves strictly 
against too much indulgence in pos 
war thinking —CuHarLes E. Witsoy, 


executive vice-president, War Produe. 
tion Board. 


The Communists dominate the Cl0 
today. Philip Murray today is the 
prisoner of the Communists in his own 
union. They control him and the C0 
through their seats on his executive 
committee, Sidney Hillman is just as 
badly off. Both of them have got to 
play ball with the Communists now— 
or die——JouHn L. Lewis, president, 
United Mine Workers. 


Liberals must balance an economy 
of free enterprise with government re- 
sponsibility where free enterprise 
fails.—THURMAN ARNOLD, associate 
judge, United States Court of Appeals, 


By accepting the advice of certain 
people President Roosevelt has been 
misled and he’s putting up a dictator 
ship in this country which we'll never 
knock down unless the American peo- 
ple rise up and knock it down.—Wi- 


LIAM S. JACK, president, Jack & Heintz, 
Inc. 


If we wish to avoid in future years 
the evils of federally subsidized works, 
we may have to do a real job of im- 
proving local governments in terms of 
financial strength and managerial com- 
petence.—THomas S. Ho.pen, presi- 
dent, F. W. Dodge Corp. 


Let America serve the world best by 
remaining true to its tradition; we are 
an export, not an import country.— 
Eric A. Jounston, president, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 


Self-interest is the only practical 
basis for durable international agree 
ments. What we badly need, therefore, 
is a hard-headed appraisal by each 
country of what that self-interest really 
is in the long run and what is neces 
sary to achieve it—Granam F. Tow: 
ERS, governor of the Bank of Canada. 
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A MERICA has become the world’s most 
productive nation because its people have 
wanted an environment in which individuals 
are free to take advantage of the openings 
ahead of them and to progress as far as their be- 
liefs, desires and industriousness can take them. 


The automobile business has offered such 
opportunities to men who believed they could 
build better automobiles at lower cost to the 
public, or sell and service them well. 


Through the efforts of these men America 
today has some 30,000,000 cars and trucks on 
streets and highway giving speed and mobility 
to the war effort. 


After the war the job of expanding America’s 
automotive transportation resources through 
the selling and servicing of additional millions 
of passenger cars and trucks should continue 
to reward men of energy and initiative. 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES EVERY THURSDAY, 9 P. M., E. W. T., CBS Network, 


Today dealers handling Chrysler Corporation products provide vital wartime automotive services 


Chrysler Corporation 


DODGE ° DE SOTO 


CHRYSLER ° 


LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


MARCH 15, 1944 


DODGE Job-Rated TRUCKS 


Washington Outlook 


By GENE ROBB 


HE vortex of world war strategy 

and direction is itself turning into 

a battleground, with stakes rival- 
ing those in actual combat zones. Upon 
the outcome of fighting on the “Wash- 
ington Front” in the next few months 
will depend the most significant terms 
of a victorious peace and the shape of 
our post-war economic and _ political 
structure. 

Long slumbering resentment between 
executive and legislative branches of 
the Government now is transformed 
into an active “theater of war” with 
the congressional “declaration of inde- 
pendence” in the tax bill veto and the 
Barkley resignation. The talk-time over 
problems of transition from war te 
peace is passed; the battle over meth- 
ods and rules for conversion is on. 
Finally, November ballots have become 
the “bullets” in the direct-action cam- 
paigns of the pressure groups which 
now are ignoring established processes 
of doing business and living within 
the strictures of a wartime economy. 


PRESIDENT VS. CONGRESS 


It is too early to catch the pitch of 
the new tone of relations between the 
President and the lawmakers. There 
are indications of some final gestures 
toward harmony but the cleavage in 
views is too wide. While the White 
House may be expected to use more 
reasoned and less strident language 
than in the tax veto for a little while, 
the rupture with Congress will become 
more rather than less aggravated as 
election draws nearer, in the opinion 
of most Washington diagnosticians. 

Three items on the agenda of Con- 
gress will determine the character of 
its relations with the Administration 
and influence—howsoever indecisively 
—FDR’s fourth-term prospects. 

(1) How the Senate will react to 
the belated White House reversal of 
position that Jonathan Daniels, con- 
fidential assistant to the President, 
would refuse to give testimony to a 
senatorial committee on a non-military 
subject. 

(2) What new congressional safe- 
guards, if any, will be imposed to 


restrain bureaucratic excesses when the 


price control act, which expires in four 
months, is amended and extended. It 
is under the broad grant of executive 
power delegated by this law that Judge 
Vinson claims power to compel a 
manufacturer to produce at cost. 

(3) Whether Congress will aquiesce 
in executive enforcement of some rec- 
ommendation of the Baruch post-war 
plan or demand special demobilization 
legislation. 


POST-WAR PROBLEMS 


Byrnes is trying to keep the reins in 
administrative hands without legisla- 
tion, by appointing General Hines as 
employment demobilizer and cotton 
broker William Clayton as chief dis- 
poser of war-supply surpluses. Hines, 
director of veterans’ administration, is 
a Harding appointee, but his set-up of 
post-war jobs for soldiers will be 
framed under guidance of Anna Rosen- 
berg, New Deal ambassadress and ally 
of CIO labor. Clayton is an ex-Liberty 
Leaguer and crony of Jesse Jones but 
will act in agreement with a still name- 
less counterfoil representing left-wing 
sentiments of this Administration. 

Four subjects of post-war delibera- 
tions will be blessed belatedly with the 
light of public discussion. First: Com- 
mercial aviation, on which there is an 
area of agreement between a Senate 
subcommittee and the State Depart- 
ment. Second: Oil and the Arabian 
pipeline which Congress will scrutinize 
before a final decision is made on gov- 
ernment financing. Third: Patents, 
which are subdivided into patent pool- 
ing of win-the-war inventions on one 
hand and alien-enemy patents on the 
other. There are, for example, over 
7,500 German and Japanese patents in 
chemicals which are now available for 
U. S. exploitation without royalty pay- 
ments. Fourth: Post-war communica- 
tions under which the U. S. brand oj 
free competition clashes with the cartel- 
type government sponsorship by the 
British. Only a feeble beginning is be- 
ing made thus far to give U. S. some 
world-wide advantages in the peacetime 





BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 











era when nationality, rather than ind). 
vidual initiative, will be the prime fge. 
tor in international competitions for 
fair shares of the world market. 

Nub of the struggle among the po. 
litical pressure groups is manpower, 
and how to use it. Deciphering Wash. 
ington double-talk, it is evident that the 
military junta (Stimson, Knox, Ad 
mirals and Generals) will not prevail 
over the political war-chieftains who 
oppose “National Service.” War 
duction right now is reasonably satis. 
factory but it is no secret that the mili. 
tary bosses are genuinely worried over 
the home-front let-down they think in. 
evitable at the half-way mark; ie, 
when Germany has collapsed but Japan 
remains to be defeated. They want a 
work-or-else law now to keep labor 
from shifting around to the jobs with 
best peacetime prospects, a trend they 
have noted before either of our enemies 
is beaten. 

To keep war plants at peak produe- 
tion so long as there is any fighting, 
special bonuses will be offered. Even 
unions agree that nothing but an at 
tractive “price margin” will keep war 
workers satisfied as soon as peacetime 
reconversion commences. 


MANPOWER DEMANDS 


Labor supply, meantime, suffers 
from the persistent manpower demands 
of the military draft. Local boards, 
still reluctant to take pre-war fathers, 
are far behind in filling quotas. De 
spite all pother against dependencies 
as a ground for deferment, it is the 
large group enjoying occupational con- 
siderations which must make up most 
of the deficiency. 

On the civilian front, two essential 
activities will be objects of recruiting 
campaigns. More workers for railroad 
transportation stands at the top of the 
list; the railroads are making the most 
of their limited equipment and getting 
some more, but are desperately shcrt 
of help. Farm aides will be mobilized 
as the 1944 crop season gets under 
way; more outside help than ever i» 
needed to offset losses of farm labor 
to the draft. WFA is tackling the prob- 
lem from two directions: (a) A mo- 
bile “harvest brigade” of youths under 
18 and Mexicans which will be ready 
to go anywhere to gather crops threat- 
ened by spoilage in the fields; (b) 4 
“farm-aid” set-up of city folks which 
will be charged with responsibility for 
cultivating bumper crops “if they want 
to eat next Winter.” 
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Machine Power Can Increase 





Have you tapped this great source of 


MACHINE POWER? 


the Man Power and 


Woman Power in your Accounting Department 


Increasing man power and woman 
power—per hour—is simply a matter 
of saving seconds in performing every 
accounting operation. 


There are machines in the lines of the 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
which can save those precious seconds 
for you on every one of your account- 
ing operations. 

Speed, simplicity and accuracy, and at 
the lowest possible cost, are the basic 
advantages which you gain through 
the use of Underwood, Elliott Fisher, 


and Sundstrand Accounting Machines. 


In meeting any problem, Underwood 
Elliott Fisher representatives are not 
confined to inflexible methods; nor 


Our factory at Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, proudly flies the 
ew “fe ” awarded for the 
production of precision instru- 
ments calling for skill and crafts- 
manship of the highest order. . . 
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are they restricted to the adaptations 
of only one type of equipment. 


With a variety of models and features 
in each line, Underwood Elliott 
Fisher provides a flexible choice 
—unique in the accounting machine 
field—each model in day-to-day serv- 
ice in many thousands of organizations 
throughout the world. 


Your forms may be large or small; 
printed on paper or card stock; pre- 
pared in original only, or with copies 
that are alike or different in size or 
shape. 


Your records may require writing only, 
without computing; computing, with 
or without typed descriptions; addi- 


tion, subtraction and individual totals 
of amounts entered in any number of 
columns from one to thirty, with or 
without simultaneous cross-computa- 
tion of one, two or more balances. 


Whatever your individual require- 
ments may be, Underwood Elliott 
Fisher has both the method and the 
equipment with which to speed your 
production and lower your accounting 
costs—the best method and the right 
equipment. 


A call to your local Underwood Elliott 
Fisher office will bring you, without 
obligation, interesting information on 
how Underwood Elliott Fisher mach- 
ine power can materially increase the 
production of your present man power 
and woman power. 
* * * 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting Machines are available 
subject to War Production Board authorization. 


Save the Seconds and You Save the Day— 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Accounting Machine Division 


¢ One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





New Ideas 


“COLLAPSIBLE CLOSET” 


A “collapsible closet,” just marketed, 
requires no more storage room when 
folded than an ironing board, and 
should make a hit with space-cramped 
housewives. The closet can be set up 
in a couple of minutes, and is claimed 
to be ideal for hanging guests’ wraps. 
It may also be used to dry or sun 
clothes and store out-of-season gar- 
ments. Called the “Home Valet,” it’s 
the product of the Vogel-Peterson Co., 
Chicago. 


SPECIAL EDITION 


Spear & Co., New York furniture re- 
tailer, is scoring a “scoop” in good 
will by publishing a miniature “Ser- 
vicemen’s Edition” of the New York 
Daily Mirror. Only 64 by 9 inches in 
size, the papers are distributed at the 
company’s stores, complete with envel- 
opes for mailing to men in the service. 


NO SALE 


Something new in merchandising 
practices is a Rochester, N. Y., depart- 
ment store’s policy of advertising items 
which are not for sale—simply because 
they’re temporarily out of stock. The 
idea is a boon to time-pressed war- 
workers, since it saves them the trou- 
ble of hunting through the whole store 
for non-existent articles. 


MAPS FOR MORALE 
The N. A. Woodworth Co., Ferndale, 


Mich., is charting a new course in em- 
ployee relations by displaying “In- 
vasion Maps” throughout the plant. 
The maps are drawn by employees 
themselves, and are kept up to date to 
show the progress of the war, which 
would bog down without continued 
progress on home-front production 
lines. 


SPECIAL DELIVERY 


New York state radio repair stores 
have eased their delivery service prob- 
lem by a tie-up with laundry and dry- 
cleaning companies, which pick up and 
deliver radios with the laundry. 


“SUITCASE HOUSE" 


Allied field officers may soon carry 
their headquarters around in a “suit- 
case,” according to the Palace Corp., 
Flint, Mich. The company has devel- 


opend a compact, accordion-style house 


that can be folded into a package only 
26 inches thick, and can be erected in 
less than five minutes. It “unfolds” into 
a shelter that measures 20 feet by 16 
by 8. 


“TRIGGER-FINGER" MITTEN 


Because firing a rifle in freezing 
weather is no picnic, the Army is 
equipping its cold-weather fighters with 
a special mitten that not only gives 
plenty of warmth but offers trigger- 
finger dexterity as well. It’s done by 
simply providing each mitten with a 
separate index finger. 


GOOD YARN 
Credit the U. S. Rubber Co. with the 


development of “Ustex,” a new, weath- 
er and mildew-resistant cotton yarn 
that’s said to be far stronger than any 
previously-produced types. Approved 
for use in parachute harnesses, “Ustex” 
may be made from regular grades of 
cotton without special carding, comb- 
ing or twisting operations. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


The Lied Precision Tool Co., Omaha, 
Neb., is giving discharged war veterans 
a much-needed break by actually let- 
ting them pick their own jobs. Before 
being hired, the men are taken through 
the plant to give them an opportunity 
to select the work for which they’re 
best fitted. In some cases the company 
even shifts old employees to new jobs 
to make room for the vets. 


CELLOPHANE “BANDAGE” 


New evidence of the versatility of 
cellophane is Du Pont’s announcement 
that it’s now being used to prevent the 
infection of burns and wounds, The 
technique, developed by Dr. Neal 
Owens, professor of plastic surgery at 
Tulane University Medical School, con- 
sists of wrapping moisture-proof cello- 
phane over the cotton waste that is 
packed around wounds, then compress- 
ing it with a layer of gauze. The cel- 
lophane thus acts as a barrier against 
germs, which might infect the wound 
from the outside, 


QUIET, PLEASE! 


With war-jangled nerves playing hob 
with many clerks’ dispositions, Wood- 
ward & Lothrop’s, Washington depart- 
ment store, is reviving a former custom 


by maintaining employee “silence 
rooms,” where store personnel may lie 
down in quiet and relieve their cys. 
tomer-ruffied feelings. Absolute silence 
being the rule, talking, smoking, card. 
playing and even reading are stri 
“verboten.” Some 50 double-decker 
beds in the women’s room, as opposed 
to only five cots in the men’s, is ample 
evidence as to which sex makes most 
use of the rooms. 


SYNTHETIC 


Good news for post-war motorists is 
a new, Goodyear-developed synthetic 
rubber that is expected to boost the 
caliber of automobile tires. Though 
still not perfected to a point where it 
displays high tensile strength at high 
temperatures, the new rubber has im- 
proved energy resilience and greater 
wear-resistant qualities. 


“CLOUD CALCULATOR" 


A powerful new Westinghouse 
searchlight that throws a five-mile-high 
“skyscraper” of light is now helping 
Allied flyers to overcome the hazards 
of sight-obstructing clouds. Shot from 
a 16-inch searchlight, the beam searches 
out and “calculates” the location of 
cloud-layers, permitting their exact 
height to be radioed to pilots at fre- 
quent intervals. Since the light has 
nearly 100,000 times the strength of a 
reading lamp, it’s capable of measuring 
cloud altitudes up to 28,000 feet. 


ELECTRONIC TELEPHONE 


The Pennsylvania Railroad is steal- 
ing a march on competitors by instal- 
ling a two-way, electronic train tele- 
phone system. The system, produced in 
collaboration with the Union Switch 
and Signal Co., not only permits con- 
tinuous contact between the head and 
rear of trains, but also allows the crew 
of one train to communicate with an- 
other several miles distant. It’s ideal 
for the rapid transmission of orders 
from block operators in way-side tow- 
ers to freight crews. 


RAPID RIVETER 


The latest thing in riveting ma- 
chines is a new, high-speed model 
that’s designed to set rivets at the rate 
of 10 a second—over 100 times speed- 
ier than present rates. Invented by 
Reidar Olsen, Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
engineer, the machine is adaptable to 
any surface of a plane, and is able to 
punch as well as rivet in one continu- 
ous operation. 
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The public, during war times, may 
be content to go without your prod- 
ucts. But it is quite possible that 
consumers may not want to wait 
too long for them after peace comes. 
Quick production of your products 
at that time may require “outside” 
manufacture of machine tooled parts 
or even of complete mechanisms. 


So why not hold a “peace confer- 
ence,” in advance of peace, where, 
if you please, we can be invited in 
to discuss your future plans to pro- 
duce civilian goods? It might be of 
great importance to you in speeding 
production later when delivery to 
market is urgent. 


It’s true we can not take contracts 
now for immediate delivery, because 
of our serving the Army and. the 
Navy, as we have been for over 
twenty years. The Army-Navy “E” 


and four stars have been awarded to 
Pollak for continued high achieve- 
ments in the production of bomb 
racks, bomb shackles, fuzes and 
other war equipment. 

We will not deny that this recog- 
nition of merit for our performance 
for our armed services is highly 
gratifying to us. But unless it also 
indicates to our future peacetime 


POLLAK 
PRECISION 
PRODUCTS 








LET’S HOLD A PEACE CONFERENCE -NOW 











customers that we can develop and 
build good products for them as 
well, its significance will have been 
lessened. 


Pollak has the ability, equipment 
and plant to develop and produce 
not only fine precision products but 
also the capacity to produce them 
in required quantity—and on time. 


That is why we believe our execu- 
tives and engineers have much to 
offer in the way of valuable knowl- 
edge, techniques and experience. At 
your suggestion they will be glad to 
gather around your planning-for- 
peacetime-products conference table 
—without obligation. 


Five Army-Navy “E” awards 
— the Flag and Four Stars — 
each of which symbolizes six 
months of Exacting Service to 
our Armed Forces, have been 
awarded to Pollak. 


POLLAK MANUFACTURING COMPANY - ARLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


DEVELOPING + DESIGNING - 


MARCH 1944 





FABRICATING « 


STAMPING + SPINNING « 


WELDING - 


FINISHING * MACHINE WORK 





The Pattern of Business 


PRODUCTION 


Despite a recent nose-dive in arms 
production, output continues at a rate 
four times higher than 1942 peaks. . . . 
Production of Diesel-powered “iron 
horses” is chugging along at record- 
smashing speeds, says American Loco- 
motive. The company’s 1943 output 
topped that of every other company in 
the world. . . . Selective Service re- 
checking of thousands of occupational 
deferments has manufacturers worried. 


MATERIALS 


Look for a big jump in home-front 
textile stocks this year. With military de- 
mands expected to be filled easily, some 
40% of all output will be allocated to 
essential civilian requirements. One 
bottleneck: Manpower troubles. .. . 
In spite of a production rate nearly 
triple that of 1943, Du Pont’s “Neo- 
prene” is becoming almost as scarce 
as rubber itself. Reason: It’s the only 
all-purpose synthetic rubber on the 
market. . . . With output lagging far 
behind orders, paper, fiber and glass 









Avoid 
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—that long stretch 
of Bite and Burn 


Make your smoking ALL pleas- 
ure with Country Doctor Pipe 
Mixture. Extraordinary blend- 
ing experience, with the skilful 
selection of the finest tobaccos, 
plus a perfect moistening agent 
.+-make possible this exclusive blend which effec- 
tively bars B-B JEEBIES (Bite and Burn) which 
you usually find in ordinary tobaccos. 


Country Doctor 
Fipe 


PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 


If your dealer doesn't have it—write Philip 
Morris & Co.,Ltd.,Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





container customers are facing a dark 
future. Drug and chemical industries, 
especially, are being hit hard. . . . Dis- 
count reports of drastic cuts in the 
quality of wartime paint. Says WPB’s 
Chemical Division: The surface-pro- 
tecting abilities of today’s paints are 
“perfectly adequate for the job at 
hand.” ... The “greatest known mass” 
of hard iron ore in the world, located 
at Caue, Brazil, will soon be tapped 
by the International General Electric 
Co. for joint war use by U. S. and 
England. The region is claimed to hold 
15,000,000,000 tons of ore suitable for 
high-grade steel. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Highways are deteriorating at rap- 
idly increasing speeds as a result of 
material and labor shortages. . . . 
Draft-depleted railroads, struggling 


helplessly under their most alarming - 


manpower situation, face greater 
drains in the months ahead. Already 
lacking some 100,000 workers, the 
number may double this year. . . . 
Railway “travel rationing” rumors are 
cropping up again. Odds are against 
it, however. One reason: Hundreds of 
new cars may be built this year... . 
Bright prospect: Post-war synthetic 
tires will be able to chalk up 100,000- 
mile runs without a single puncture, ac- 
cording to WPB’s Dr. Arthur Thomas. 


FUEL 


Hordes of gasoline “black marketers” 
are painting a black picture for more 
patriotic motorists. Draining over 15,- 
000,000 gallons a week from national 
stocks, they’re preventing a substantial 
increase in “A” card rations. . . . Dis- 
count fears of peacetime oil shortages, 
says the Sun Oil Co. Why? Vast re- 
serves of crude oil are still waiting 
to be tapped. What’s more, it’s believed 
that Colorado shale alone could supply 
oil enough to keep motors humming 
for 100 years. . . . Though next Win- 
ter’s coal prospects are critical, “ra- 
tioning” may still be avoided. One dis- 
turbing factor: Absenteeism, rising 
sharply, is blasting huge holes in na- 
tional stockpiles. 


LABOR 


Watch for another jump in the rate 
of labor turnover. Reason: Dissatis- 
fied with many plants’ elimination of 
“overtime” work weeks, employees are 





seeking jobs where extra hours are 
still the rule. . . . Collective bargaining, 
through elected representatives 
proved by the Wartime Labor Rels. 
tions Board, is now compulsory jp 
Canada. Strikes or lockouts in viola. 
tion of the new regulations are punish. 
able by fine. . . . Safety first: In spite 
of 100,000 new workers last year, 
General Motors’ 105 plants marked up 
the lowest industrial accident record ip 
the company’s history. . . . New evi. 
dence of the bang-up job being done 
by employee suggestion systems js 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Co.’s 1943 record of 2,287 workable 
ideas out of 7,988 submissions. . . 
Good news for war veterans is a recent 
Roosevelt order setting up a re-em. 
ployment bureau to handle the retrain 
ing and placement of ex-service men. 
Re-employment of workers released 
from war jobs will also be given spe. 
cial consideration. 


FOOD 


Most signs point to slimmer home- 
front food stocks this year. . . . Sweet- 
toothed Americans are looking askance 
at OPA’s cit in next quarter’s sugar 
allotments. The move will hit indus. 
trial users only, however. . . . Despite 
man, material and equipment short. 
ages, canned food production has 
sprouted to peaks ranging from one: 
third to 40 times pre-war heights. One 
danger: Overproduction. . . . Increased 
civilian consumption, coupled with 
large military demands, has nearly 
doubled U. S. cracker and biscuit out- 
put in less than three years. 


POST-WAR 


With television heading for a boom, 
movie producers are casting covetous 
eyes on post-war rights. One big asset: 
Movie moguls control most theaters, 
stars, writers. . . . Even after financing 
its enormous reconversion job, indus- 
try as a whole will still have from 
$10,000,000,000 to $20,000,000,000 
available for post-war expansion pro 
grams. At least, that’s the estimate 
offered by two Department of Com- 
merce economists. . . . Don’t look for 
any wide-scale commercial use of heli- 
copters for at least five years, possibly 
10, warns Igor Sikorsky. . . . Branding 
airport planning.“the lazy giant of 
post-war aviation,” Pennsylvania-Cen- 
tral Airlines claims that unless Amer- 
ica faces the challenge of providing 
adequate airport facilities, “not even 
the most conservative estimates of ail 
growth can be attained.” 
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EXT to letters from home, motion, pictures 
are the greatest morale builders for our fight- 
ing forces. The motion picture industry has given 
its full co-operation tothe Army, Navy, and Marines 
to make it possible for our fighting men all over 
the world to enjoy the finest screen entertainment. 


* * * 


The pictures released by Universal in 1943 were made avail- 
able without cost to the Armed Services for showing to our 
fighting men abroad. More than 35,000 showings of Universal 
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5 4 9 EMPLOYEES IN TRAINING AND INSPIRATIONAL FILMS 
ARMED FORCES FOR THE ARMED FORCES 
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NEWSREELS, INFORMATIONAL AND MORALE- 
BUILDING FILMS FOR THE “HOME FRONT” 

















pictures were made at military and navy bases in this country. 
Training films are being produced for the Armed Forces and 
Universal is also making and distributing informational films 
for the government at cost. In countless newsreels, shorts and 
trailers, Universal is endeavoring to aid our people to under- 
stand and perform the home-front job. 


* * * 


More millions of people were entertained by Universal pic- 
tures last year than ever before in the Company’s history, 
these pictures bringing needed relaxation from the work and 


TOTAL INCOME FROM OPERATIONS AND NET PROFIT AFTER TAXES 
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tension of war. New production and sales records were set, 
following a consistent uptrend in the Company’s business for 
seven consecutive years. 


Universal’s domestic business increased 16% over the pre- 
ceding year. Foreign business increased 24%, the gains in 
English and Latin American revenues having made up for 
revenues previously obtained from foreign markets now closed. 

Total income from the operations during the fiscal year 
ended October 30, 1943, amounted to $46,527,527 compared 
with $39,109,524 in the preceding year. Net profits after all 
charges including provision for Federal income and excess 
profits taxes amounted to $3,759,968, equivalent to $6.57 per 
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Universal Pictures oobigos Company, Inc. 
Reports to the Public 


A copy of the Annual Report will be gladly furnished on request to Universal Pictures Company, Inc., Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


share on common stock, compared with $2,806,952, or $5.34 
per share, for the preceding year. 
The Company’s net working capital was $16,094,906 at the 
end of the fiscal year compared with $14,229,423 the year before. 
Reflecting increased earnings and simplification of the 
Company’s corporate structure, the Directors declared a divi- 
dend of $1 a share on the common stock on October 30, 1943. 
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Here is how the total income of the Company was used in the 
past fiscal year: 


Wages, Salaries and other a" 

MGR. o:o6 asic ceescess $22,191,614 47.7 
Federal Income and Excess 

Profits and all other Taxes...... 10,100,447 38.7 
Other Costs and Expenses........ 9,749,266 21.0 
Interest, Financing Expenses 

and Depreciation..........++. 726,232 a8 
BRET ORs a0. 6- 6s. 0 deweevicess 571,942 1.2 
Added to Earned Surplus........ 3,188,026 6.9 

$46,527,527 100.0 


Despite manpower shortage and. other wartime handicaps, 
Universal met production schedules throughout the past year 
and its sales organization secured the largest number of con- 
tracts in the Company’s history. Its product was well received 
both in this country and abroad. In the current season, 
Universal has released pictures such as ‘“‘His Butler’s Sister,” 


COMPARISON AND GROWTH OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BUSINESS 


DOMESTIC REVENUE || FOREIGN REVENUE 
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“Gung Ho!’’, “Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves” and ‘‘Flesh 
and Fantasy” and has available for release a substantial por- 
tion of its product for the remainder of the year. 

Universal is developing plans to take advantage of post-war 
market opportunities. We are confident when peace comes, a 
world-wide demand for American films may be expected. 


J. CHEEVER COWDIN 
Chairman of the Board 


Street Signs for the Sky 





Ground markers, all over the country, 
will be a big boon to post-war flying 


will develop on a large scale after 
the. war moves a step closer to 
realization with the renewal of interest 
in projects designed to mark out the 
country for the direction of the private 
pilot. 
Already, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
has proposed a simplification of air 


Twa likelihood that private flying 


traffic rules for the “flivver” planes of . 


tomorrow. The epic-length manual of 
regulations whith almost grounded the 
civilian pilot in red tape has been dras- 
tically reduced to a simple leaflet no 
more complex than,the motor vehicle 
laws. To quote L. Welch Pogue, chair- 
man of the Board: “This simplification 
removes one of the greatest barriers to 
private flying and aids in opening up 
the sale of private planes after the 
war.” 

Adequate marking of the country, so 
that the business man or tourist flying 
his own craft can find his way without 
instruments or navigation training, will 
remove another obstacle. This should 
aid in selling flivver planes to many 
of America’s 29,500,000 auto owners. 


DELAYED BY WAR 


For military reasons, the campaign 
launched by flying enthusiasts to have 
directional arrows painted on highways 
and roof tops was discontinued at the 
start of the war. This will not be a 
major deterrent to the 100,000 pilots 
and 18,000 navigators now in the air 
force, who may engage in private fly- 
ing. Further, a large percentage of the 
2,300,000 men enrolled in this branch 
of the service will be air-minded and 
willing to learn the complexities of 
navigation. The average man won't be 
bothered, however, unless a system of 
markings enables him to get around 
with little more trouble than he experi- 
ences in getting from El Paso to Den- 
ver via highway. In addition, planes 
that might be attractively priced at 
$2,000 might be out of reach if they 
were outfitted with all the instruments 
necessary for the flyer to get his bear- 
ings without reference to the’ ground. 
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One system of marking the country 
would utilize huge pylons at 10-mile 
intervals. Thus, a plane hop from 
Elkhart, Indiana, to Columbus, Ohio, 
would be no more strenuous than find- 
ing the way overland from 5th Avenue 
and 42nd Street to 8th Avenue and 
50th Street. Forming a nationwide 
grid, imaginary streets running North 
and South and East and West would 
enable the pilot to keep tabs on his 
location with no more difficulty than 
the motorist would have in checking 
his road map against highway signs. 

That there is a definite need for a 
uniform, comprehensive system is 
borne out by CAB findings that 48 
plane accidents during 1939 could have 
been averted if there had been air 
markers to indicate emergency landing 
fields. Even with perfect visibility the 
landscape from aloft looks strangely 
anonymous and assorted. A farm build- 
ing which stands out boldly should be 
a good landmark, but there are no 
maps which locate it in reference to 
nearby towns in order to orient the 
novice pilot making his first trip over 
this terrain. 

By erecting large, truncated pyra- 
mids at the intersection of these imag- 
inary streets, at 10-mile intervals, and 
constructing emergency take-off and 
landing strips, the air traveler at half 
a mile altitude would seldom be out 
of gliding distance from a haven in the 
event of mechanical trouble. With or- 
dinary visibility he would be able to 
wing across country and keep track of 
his bearings by checking off the pylons 
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By C. F. GREEVES-CARPENTER 


to right or left. The four sides of these 
pylons would be painted different 
colors corresponding to the directions 
they faced, and marked with giant nu. 
merals in the manner of street signs, 

Unlike ground travel, the plane does 
not have to go four blocks North and 
one block West. Taking advantage of 
Euclid’s axiom that a straight line is 
the shortest distance between two 
points, the pilot can use signposts on 
the ground to cut across country in 
favorable weather. When conditions 
are less favorable he can follow the 
streets with the aid of a compass. 

Unquestionably, any project that 
will help the aircraft industry will alle 
viate dislocations in unemployment 
when the industry returns to peace. In 
addition, a system of air marking will 
call for the employment of many men 
and great quantities of materials. De- 
mands for lumber, paint, steel and 
road-building materials for the con- 
struction of landing fields at the base 
of each marker would stimulate these 
industries. Most important of all 
would be the benefits encouraging the 
growth of private flying. 


PUBLIC WORKS JOB 


Because a nationwide program to 
construct air markers would be a con- 
structive public works undertaking, 
Federal authorities have shown inter- 
est in the proposals. One measure, in- 
troduced by Representative Joshua L. 
Johns of Wisconsin with the approval 
of the CAB, calls for the expenditure 
of less than $1,000,000 for the con- 
struction of 94,000 markers through- 
out the country. According to this 
plan, the markers would be principally 
painted compass arrows or place 
names lettered on building roofs. Al- 
though it represents a step in the right 


. direction, a project of such limited 


nature would scarcely seem to be 
more than a stop-gap measure. By an- 
ticipating future needs and building 4 
more advanced system of markings, @ 
public works undertaking on a large 
scale would seem to be justified. 


FORBES 
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HEY RATIONED EVERY 


The Pilgrims knew they were ill-prepared for one of the 
cruelest winters that resolute men, women and children ever 
had to face. Foreseeing trials that would challenge their 
endurance, they treasured their scanty store of food and 
rationed every helping. 

But, when a Spring and Summer of strenuous labor rewarded 
them with an abundant harvest, the Pilgrims were grateful— 
but not alone for food. They felt they were well on their way 
toward an established home in a new world, bright with free- 
dom, security and a promising future for their children. 
America’s goal has never changed. And for such a goal ration- 
ing is a small price to contribute. ‘Food Fights For Freedom”’. 


* * * 








What ration points 
bring to our tables 
today would have 
seemed like banquets to 
generations of our fore- 
fathers—but you have 
In addition to supplying the armed forces with glider and bomber fuse- 
lage frames, wing parts, gun turret parts and foodstuffs, Anheuser-Busch 
. produces materials which go into the manufacture of: Rubber « Alu- ee ' taste better. 
minum « Munitions «- Medicines - B Complex Vitamins + Hospital 
Diete - Baby Foods+ Bread and other Bakery products « Vitamin-forti- 


* 
fied cattle feeds « Batteries « Paper - Soap and textiles—to name a few. B udweli A) e Yr 


Budweiser, too, to make 





simple wartime meals 
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All Your Personal 
Financial Data 


The Hornblower & Weeks 
PERSONAL FINANCIAL RECORD 
is an unusually convenient 
method of keeping current re- 
ports on your individual secu- 
rity holdings with your other 
personal financial data. 


This attractive loose-leaf 
binder contains convenient 
forms which serve as your com- 
plete and always current record 
of stock and bond holdings, de- 
tails of transactions for income 
tax use, dividend data, real 
estate holdings, insurance and 
automobile information, and 
miscellaneous memoranda. In- 
cluded are Standard & Poor’s 
reports as published on each of 
your securities. Forms are pro- 
vided for recording— 


1, SECURITY TRANSACTIONS 

2. STOCK & BOND HOLDINGS 

3. INSURANCE DATA 

4. REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS 
5, MISCELLANEOUS MEMORANDA 


Our nominal charge for this 
PERSONAL FINANCIAL RECORD 
is the approximate cost to us— 
and includes revisions of the 
securities reports mailed to you 
promptly for one year. Write 
for descriptive Folder FB-3. 


HORNBLOWER 
& WEEKS 


40 Wall Street 
New York 5, N.Y. 


Since 1888—Financial Service 
Personalized toY our Requirements 


Members of New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia 
and Detroit Stock Exchanges. 
New York Curb Exchange. Direct 
private wire system. Contact with 
banking institutions & investment 
dealers throughout the country. 
Financial statement available. 























B. C. FORBES’ FORECAST 


Americanism Is Reviving; 
Victories Seen As Bullish 


MERICANISM is reviving. 
A Congress has put Roosevelt in 
his place. It over-rode his. tax 
bill veto; now the Senate has com- 
pelled one of his official entourage to 
recant his refusal to testify before an 
investigating committee. 

Labor leaders, realizing the resent- 
ment they have created among the peo- 
ple and in Congress have become less 
rambunctious; fewer strikes are being 
dared. 

Every sounding of public sentiment 
reveals that New Dealism has lost its 
appeal, that confidence in the Admin- 
istration is waning and respect for in- 
dustry is rising, that Socialistic re- 
forms have fallen into disfavor. 

All this augurs well for the future 
of our economy. 

If they could have their own way, 
highly-placed Washingtonians would 
fasten upon the country a still greater 
measure of government intrusion into 
business after the war. They would re- 
tain and operate plants built by the 
Government at the cost of upwards of 
twenty billion dollars. They would in- 
vade still more deeply and broadly the 
utility field. They would make it ex- 
tremely difficult, perhaps impossible, 
for business and industry to cope ef- 
fectively with post-war employment by 
denying them opportunity to build up 
adequate reserves. 

They would, in short, push our 
whole existing economic system farther 
away from traditional Americanism, 
farther away from freedom of initia- 
tive and expansion, subject it to still 
more drastic treatment than has been 
imposed during the last dozen years. 

The pendulum is swinging in the 
right direction. 

So pronounced has become the 
change in the trend that doubts arise 
as to whether Franklin D. Roosevelt 
will venture to seek a fourth term. All 
polls disclose Republican gains, as do 
several recent elections. Majority 
Leader Barkley’s defiance of the Presi- 
dent is symptomatic. It signalizes term- 
ination of Executive arbitrary domina- 
tion of the Legislature. 

Indecision characterizes the stock 


market, notwithstanding many impor. 
tantly favorable developments. 

Cancellations of war contracts are 
reaching new proportions. Total em. 
ployment has receded somewhat, al. 
though heavy selective drafts and some 
widening of civilian production are 
calculated to insure full employment, 
at least for some time. 

Meanwhile, despite record-breaking 
industrial output, net profits this year 
are not expected to improve substan. 
tially, if any. The stiffening of the ex. 
cess profits tax from 90% to 95% is 
one retarding factor, renegotiation is 
another, a third is the upward trend in 
wages and costs. 

Wall Street still entertains divergent 
views as to the bullishness or bearish- 
ness of Allied victories presaging early 
conclusion of hostilities. One school of 
thought is that peace in Europe would 
upset most stocks. Another school be- 
lieves the opposite. Under the circum. 
stances, it will be natural for investors 
to favor peace stocks—although just 
which come under that classification 
isn’t always easy to judge. 

This writer cannot but view as over- 
whelmingly desirable early cessation 
of the drenching of the world with 
blood, early ending of the appalling 
daily destruction of real wealth, early 
return to constructive activities. Dips 
in certain stocks would be a light price 
to pay for such a consummation. 

Happily, progress continues on every 
fighting front. Russia is inflicting en- 
ormous losses on the enemy, with every 
prospect of achieving still more spec- 
tacular gains in territory. America and 
Britain are pulverizing the Luftwaffe; 
infinitely important. Japan’s outer de: 
fenses are crumbling. Invasion prepa 
rations on a colossal scale are swelling. 


Allied shipping has become safer than’ 


at any time since the war began, mak- 
ing possible freer overseas movement 
of war materiel, as well as of U. S. 
civilian exports. 

The whole financial world awaits 
two momentous events: The invasion 
of Europe; the November election. 
Hopefulness rules concerning both out- 
comes. 
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Wartime Report of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad 


SUMMARY OF 97th ANNUAL REPORT which was mailed to 
stockholders at the end of February. Operating revenues increased 


$141,298,532 over 1942. Operating 


expenses increased $109,369,984. 


Taxes increased $55,826,689, or 44.8% over the previous year. Net 
income was $85,418,484, a decrease of $16,050,309. 


THE YEAR 1943 


The war continued to dominate the ever 
increasing transportation effort. While perform- 
ance was highly satisfactory from the standpoint 
of meeting every demand of the war emergency, 
it could not of necessity be wholly adequate 
from the standpoint of the character of the ser- 
vice performed, particularly the passenger ser- 
vice. Nevertheless, considering the abnormal 
conditions that prevailed throughout the year, 
the results as a whole can be viewed as a 
creditable achievement. 


THE NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


The ability of the railroads to handle this 
record volume of traffic was due to further im- 
provements in facilities and operating methods; 
to splendid cooperation between the railroads, 
the shippers and employes, the Army and 
Navy, and other agencies of Government, and 
to the continued helpful attitude of the Office 
of Defense Transportation. 


TAXES 


Sound public policy not only justifies but 
should require the accumulation by the railroads 
of large post-war reserves to meet post-war 
changes in transportation practices and methods, 
but the tax policy of the Government is heading 


OPERATING 


Operating Revenues . 

Operating Expenses 

Net Revenue . 

ee WEA ee es » tp 
Railway Oqveniag dacvme 4 ‘ 
Hire of Equipment and Joint Facility Rents . 
Net Railway Operating Income . 


Non-Operating Income, chiefly divideads sand 


interest on securities owned 
Gross Income 


Fixed Charges, chiefly eesnabe seid to piecsed sone, 


and interest on the Company’s debt. 
Net Income 


Appropriations to Sinking pa Other Renta e etc. 


Retirement of matured Debt—Penna. R. R. Co. . 
(Does not include $28,425,431 of matured debt 


of leased lines retired) 
Dividend of 5% ($2.50 per share) . 
Transferred to credit of Profit and Loss . . 


them along the same unfortunate path as at the 
close of the last war, when the railroads had to 
borrow large sums of money and go into debt 
to revamp their properties. 

Today, while the railroads are doing the 
largest business in their history, it would be 
advantageous not only to them, but also to the 
public at large and to railroad employes as a 
whole, if the tax laws were amended so ag to 
permit the creation now of the reserves needed 
for post-war rehabilitation, with resulting greater 
employment in the post-war period. 


THE EMPLOYES 


The Board takes pleasure in acknowledging 
the continued efficiency and loyalty of the 
employes, which made possible the handling of 
a volume of traffic exceeding that of any year in 
the history of the Company. 

44,448 employes of the System have entered 
the Armed Forces, serving in every part of the 
world, of whom 123 have made the supreme 
sacrifice. 

Many thousands of new employes have had 
to be trained to take their places, including 
21,730 women who are now in the railroad service. 

Never were the demands upon the employes 
so great; never have they met the burden more 
efficiently and more courageously. 


M. W. CLEMENT, President 
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Taken as a whole—taxes—the Company's 
chief burden, amounted to 18.4 cents out of 
each dollar of operating revenue, the equiva- 
lent of 27.4% upon the Capital Stock, or $13.72 
per share, an increase of $4.24 per share over 
1942, 





YW WAGES AND Taxes 
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Recent wage increases, together with vaca- 
tions with pay, based on present force, are 
estimated to increase the expenses of the Com- 
pany by approximately $45,000,000 annually. 
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RESULTS 
1943 Comparison with 1942 
$979,773,155 I $141,298,532 
663,510,711 I 109,369,984 
316,262,444 I 31,928,548 
mt 0 180,405,491 I 55,826,689 
as % 135,856,953 D 23,898,141 
8,310,542 D 6,166,208 
127,546,411 Ds 17,731,933 
__ 42,503,518 I 1,406,637 
170,049,929 D_ 16,325,296 
84,631,445 D 274,987 
85,418,484 D_ 16,050,309 
1,924,119 D 794,112 
17,311,000 D_ 13,069,000 
32,919,385 
"ls 33,263,980 D 2,187,197 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Serving the Nation 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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FIVE YEAR REDUCTION (1939-1943) $124,000,000 
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During the last five years, there has been a 
net reduction of $124,000,000 in the debt of 
the System in the hands of the public, 
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SEC Attempts to Criticize 


League Statements, But— 
Here's What Record Shows 


OW many investors in public 
utility stocks believe that, in- 
stead of complaining against 
SEC attacks, they should accord that 
agency a unanimous vote of thanks? 

How many utility stockholders are 
convinced that their holdings have en- 
joyed a tremendous boom in compari- 
son with other classes of stocks? 

How many of them are aware that 
the managements of their companies 
are proffering “increasing co-opera- 
tion” with the SEC to bring about dis- 
memberment, not to say destruction, of 
their enterprises? 

Perhaps you imagined when you 
purchased utility securities, except 
those in holding companies, that they 
had been sanctioned by official regu- 
latory bodies. If so, you were entirely 
right. Holding companies are the ones 
politically branded as the worst sin- 
ners, as having been most iniquitously 
over-capitalized. Yet, how comes it 
that, according to the SEC, they have 
been making almost twice as good a 
showing stockmarketwise as operating 
companies? 

If you don’t feel like throwing your 
hat in the air and hurrahing over the 
SEC’s attacks, read what Chairman 
Ganson Purcell of that Bureau has 
written to a Senator who sent him a 
copy of the League’s recent communi- 
cation to Congress, which advocated 
adoption of the Boren Resolution to 
postpone further execution of the 
“death sentence” until one year after 
the conclusion of the war. Then, may- 
be you'll switch to singing the praises 
of these SEC officials. Or, maybe you 
won't. 

After referring to the League Presi- 
dent’s “implication that the liquidation 
of unnecessary holding companies is in 
some way harmful to ‘millions of inno- 


cent investors’ because ‘they purchased 
utility shares when the issue of such 
securities had been approved by regu- 
latory bodies’,” Mr. Purcell—without 
mentioning who passes judgment as to 
whether a holding company is neces- 
sary or unnecessary—goes on: 


The fact, of course, is that holding com- 
pany securities were not approved by regu- 
latory bodies. Indeed, some of the most 
serious abuses in the history of American 
corporate finance arose as a result of the 
practice of holding companies to impose 
their top-heavy and watered security struc- 
tures, not subject to any regulation what- 
soever, on top of the operating companies 
and thus, in substance, to finance the utility 
industry in a manner calculated to avoid 
local regulation. It may well be that many 
holding company investors were placed under 
the misapprehension under which Mr. Forbes 
apparently suffers, that holding company se- 


ested in some figures that we have compiled, 

From the beginning of 1943 to February 
11, 1944, the Dow-Jones index of the marke 
value of utility securities has advanced 
55.64%. 

We thought we would like to see whether 
the market values of the equity stocks oy. 
standing in the hands of the public of the 
principal registered public utility holding 
companies had advanced more during this 
period than the general index of utility g. 
curities. 

We tabulated market price data for nine 
teen companies which comprise all of the 
largest holding companies with the exception 
of two that are in bankruptcy and one that 
has a very large interest in the oil industry, 
We found that the equity securities of these 
nineteen holding companies showed an ad. 
vance in aggregate market value from $710, 
000,000 at the beginning of 1943 to $1,428. 
000,000 on February 11, 1944. The increase 
in the market value of these securities 
amounted to 101.23% as compared with the 
increase of 55.64% in the general utility 
index published by Dow-Jones. 


First, do not Mr. Purcell’s figures 


very clearly indicate that holding com- 
pany capitalizations could not have 





been so very scandalously “watered,” 
inflated? How else could they make 
the showing he depicts? 

An eminent investment analyst, stat- 
istician, furnishes the following record, 
revealing that, instead of having 
boomed more than other classifications 
of stocks, utilities have actually recov- 
ered far less than others from the low 
point registered by the Dow-Jones 
averages since 1929 and are, more- 
over, selling at a lower percentage of 
their boom-time peaks: 





Range Since 1929 
(Dow-Jones Averages) 


High Low 
Industrials ........ 381.17 41.22 
SR SARE 84 - 189.1 13.23 
Ee 144.61 13.51 


Up From Present Price 
Now Bottom Now % % of Top 
136.69 232 35 
38.64 193 20 
23.52 77 16 





curities were approved by regulatory bodies. 

As you know, during the past year and 
a half the Commission has made significant 
progress in the enforcement of the integra- 
tion and corporate simplification provisions 
of the Act. In part this has been made pos- 
sible by the fact that many holding com- 
pany executives have recognized the prac- 
tical business advantages of compliance with 
the Act, which has been evidenced in their 
increasing co-operation in the formulation 
and filing of plans for carrying out the re- 
quirements of the Act. I suggest, therefore, 
that Mr. Forbes’ apprehension that “millions 
of citizens, many in your district, would 
suffer needless sacrifice” if the enforcement 
of Section 11 is continued during the war, 
is not borne out by the facts. 

In that regard, I think you will be inter- 


This authority comments: “This dis- 
closes that utilities have recovered least 
from the bottom and are selling at the 
lowest percentage of peak prices.” 

He cites these individual fluctuations 
to show how relatively poorly utilities 
have fared: 


Range Since 1929 


High Low Now 
Consol. Edison... .. 183 ll 22 
North American.... 186 6 18 
Pub. Serv. of N.J... 137 9 14 
IE, Siena genes 138 655s 80 
General Motors.... 91 7 5 


FORBES 
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Mr. Purcell makes this extraordinary 
statement: “Many holding company 
executives have recognized the prac- 
tical business advantages of compli- 
ance with the Act, which has been evi- 
denced in their increasing co-operation 
in the formulation and filing of plans 
for carrying out the requirements of 
the Act.” 

That word “co-operation” is a gem. 
It should be spelled, all in capital let- 
ters, COERCION. : 

If acceptance of the SEC’s “execu- 
tion” commands were voluntary, how 
many companies, does Mr. Purcell or 
anyone else imagine, would have com- 

ied? 

Palpably, the SEC Commissioners 
are kidding themselves, are trying to 
kid Congress, are trying to kid the 
public, trying—but hardly successfully 
—to kid the millions of investor vic- 
tims. 

Congress should enact the Boren 
amendment to the SEC law, postpon- 
ing further imposition of the “death 
sentence” until a year after peace has 
been restored. Such action would harm 
no one, would benefit the nation’s war- 
winning efforts. 


Readers Say 


(Continued from page 5) 


Diesel electric propulsion and was followed 
by a sister ship, the M. S. Franklin, which 
was completed in July, 1934. Both of these 
vessels were 100% welded, self-propelled, 
and the first was five years before the Ingalls 
vessel. 

We do not want to cast any reflection on 
the outstanding job Mr. Ingalls and his or- 
ganization have done in the pioneering of 
welded cargo ships as differentiated from 
welded tankers; however, we do think credit 
should go to those who earned it.—LEsTER 
M. Gotpsmitn, chief engineer, The Atlantic 
Refining Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TAX TROUBLES 


Say, have you ever heard of the income 
tax? You have a -------- of a good magazine 
which tells everything except how to figure 
out the taxes this year. How in blazes am I 
ever going to get 600 taxes figured and out 
by March 15? Anyhow, here’s my subscrip- 
tion, and if I’m not in the nut house I shall 
enjoy reading it after March 15.—R. G. 
Patton, Lodi, Calif. 


TOPS 


Forses is still tops with me as it has 
for a quarter of a century.—M. E. 
Barnet, Bellbrook, Ohio. 


2-LINE EDITORIALS 


Your 2-Line Editorials alone are worth the 
Price of the magazine.—J. E. ZimMERMAN, 
Superintendent, Winslow Public Schools, 

inslow, Ariz. 





AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


30 Church Street lows New York 8, N. Y. 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 143 


There has been declared, for the quarter year ending March 31, 1944, 
a dividend of one dollar seventy five cents ($1.75) per share upon the 
shares of this Company’s Preferred Stock (authorized by the Certificate 
of Consolidation of American Locomotive Company, American Loco- 
motive Sales Corporation and Transamerican Construction Company 
filed in the Office of the Secretary of State of the State of New York on 
September 3, 1943) issued and outstanding, payable on April 1, 1944, 
as to shares thereof held of record at the close of business on March 
17, 1944, to the holders of record thereof at that time, and payable as 
to all of said shares which shall not be held of record at the close of 
business on March 17, 1944, to those who shall first become the holders 
of record thereof on the date on which they shall become such holders 
of record or on April 1, 1944, whichever shall be the later date. 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 72 


There has been declared a dividend of twenty five cents (25¢) per share 
upon the shares of this Company’s Common Stock issued and out- 
standing, payable on April 1, 1944, as to shares thereof held of record 
at the close of business on March 17, 1944, to the holders of record 
thereof at that time, and payable as to all of said shares which shall not 
be held of record at the close of business on March 17, 1944, to those 
who shall first become the holders of record thereof by reason of the 
surrender by them of (a) certificates expressed to represent shares of 
the Preferred Stock of this Company that were outstanding immedi- 
ately prior to the consolidation and merger of this Company, American 
Locomotive Sales Corporation, a New York corporation, and Trans- 
american Construction Company, a Delaware corporation, which was 
effected on September 3, 1943 or (b) scrip certificates in respect of 
Common Stock of this Company on the date on which they shall be- 
come such holders of record or on April 1, 1944, whichever shall be 
the later date. 


Transfer books will not be closed. Dividend checks will be mailed 
by the Bankers Trust Company on March 31, 1944, 


February 24, 1944 Cart A. Sunpperc, Secretary 








The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Co. 


A dividend for the first quarter of 1944 of seventy-five 
cents per share on $25 par common stock will be paid 
April 1, 1944, to stockholders of record at close of business 
March 8, 1944. Transfer books will not close. 


H. F. Lohmeyer, Secretary 

















SUPERIOR STEEL 


A dividend of thirty cents (30c) 
per share has been declared on the 
Common Capital Stock of the Cor- 
poration, payable April 1, 1944, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business March 15, 1944. 





CORPORATION 


E. A. Carlson, Secretary. business on February 28, 1944. 











E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
& ComPANY 

Witmincton, Decaware: February 21, 1944 
The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.1234 a share on the outstanding 
Preferred Stock, payable April 25, 1944, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
en April 10, 1944; also $1.25 a share, as the 
first “interim” dividend for 1944, on the out- 
standing Common Stock, paya’le March 14, 
1944, to stockholders of record at the close of 


W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 
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Acclaimed! | 


“Book would be 
cheap at $30.00."" 


"Would not part 
with my copy 
for $1000." 


—write two of 
the many pleased 
readers. 








AN UP-TO-THE-MINUTE 
BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
"Seven Pillars of Stock Market Success’’ 


cA, n invaluable study for the newcomer 
and an up-to-minute review course” for the 
seasoned trader. The book you must read 
to appraise present and post-war stock 
market trends. It explains the basic ele- 
ments essential for profitable trading and 
lays down workable rules derived from 
years of market study and experience. 


— TYPICAL CHAPTER HEADINGS — 
@ GAMBLING vs, INVESTING—SPECULATING 
e “TRADING SHORT” AND “STOP-LOSSES"’ 
e BASE CHARTS” e"' VOLUME" @ “SUCCESS” RULES 
@ HOW TO TRADE PROFITABLY IN WHEAT 
e HOW TO MAKE MONEY IN THE MARKET 


Sent on 15 days’ free approval. 
SEAMANS-BLAKE, INC. F-5 
837 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. 

Gentil 1 am enclosing $3.00, for “THIS IS THE 
ROAD TO STOCK MARKET SUCCESS." I reserve the 
privilege of returning book for refund within 15 days. 























THE TEXAS COMPANY 


166th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (29%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de- 
clared this day, payable on April 1, 1944, 
to stockholders of record as shown by 
the books of the company at the close 
of business on March 3, 1944. The stock 
transfer books will remain open. 


L. H. LINDEMAN 
February 16, 1944 .. Treasurer 


























OLD SECURITIES WANTED 


Send me a list of your securities that you consider 
worthless, and I'll advise if they have any present 
value. I buy old, defaulted bonds and stocks, or 
will liquidate them on a percentage basis. 


H. T. WEBBER 
OLD SECURITY SPECIALIST 
415-AA Walnut Street, Danville, Ili. 
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The above all important rule which will the 
averages down to 121 level very shortly. Should be 
in every investor's hands. Add 25 cents to cost and 
get 40-page booklet “COLLAPSE OR BOOM AT 
THE END OF THE WAR.” School of Wall Street. 
Harrisburg, (57) Pa. 





Stock Market Outlook 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


STRICTLY seasonal pattern calls for 
lower stock prices into Spring. (In 
years since 1930, decline in Dow-Jones 
industrials has averaged 12% from 
mid-January to low of period through 
May.) Comparable performance this 
year would drop D-J average to about 
122. Such level would mark a sur- 
render of 45% of entire 1942-3 bull 
market rise. Curiously, that percentage 
would duplicate performance of rail- 
road stocks, D-J rails already having 
lost 45% of their bull market gains 
(at low reached November 30). 
Although normal seasonal prospect 
continues adverse, such calculations are 
based mainly on peacetime history. 
But future war developments will prob- 
ably dominate investment sentiment 
and control price-trends. Nearness of 
peace is main issue. Try as it may, 
market cannot avoid this uncertainty. 
Thus, recent upsurge in rails reflects 
spread of idea that war may be long. 
Again, divergent price-trends as be- 


CONGRATULATIONS 
John E. Rovensky has been elected 


chairman of the executive committee 
of American Car and Foundry Co. 

James A. Jackson has been elected 
president of Continental Bank and 
Trust Co. of New York. 

Roy A. Fruehauf has been appoint- 
ed executive vice-president of Fruehauf 
Trailer Co. 

James H. S. Ellis, executive vice- 
president of Arthur Kudner, Inc., has 
been elected president. 

William M. Hickey, president of 
United Corp., has been elected a di- 
rector of Niagara Hudson Power Corp. 





tween “peace” and “war” issues with- 
in industrial group have tended to 
counter-balance each other. Result has 
been a narrow range in industrial aver. 
age (about 3%, during past 3 months). 

Utilities continue their attempt to 
discount improving political outlook. 
With utilities and rails near bull mar- 
ket highs and industrial group flound- 
ering, technical position of list as a 
whole lacks unanimity. This can be 
rectified only by a sizable lift in in- 
dustrials, comprising about three 
fourths of market. Meanwhile, a small 
dip in industrials would unsettle mar- 
ket and produce lower general quota 
tions. 

Evidence of a topping-out in bond 
market is beginning to appear. Second: 
grade railroad bonds have sagged 
nearly a point, on average, in past two 
weeks. 

Further patience of stock traders is 
counselled, awaiting nearby develop- 
ments. 











Geena. foesom fit 


Common Stock, Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 60 cents per share in cash 
has been declared on the Common Stock of 
COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable April 1, 1944, {0 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
March 10, 1944. The transfer books will not 
close. Checks will be mailed. 

JOHN J. SNYDER, Treasure. 


February 24, 1944 
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Long-Range Possibilities 
alll ened UTILITY 
HENEVER the market develops 9. Ultimately, something in the way STOCKS e 
a hesitating e cg tone, of monetary mse po thes rena Is die teatgls viata te A 
investors won er 1 ere 1s any to meet nationa e t, with highly in- forerunner of a broad: upsurge? De- 
change in the main trend. flationary implications. spite recent gains Utilities are still 40% 
Therefore, readers might keep in 10. Reduction of taxes after the below 1937—70% under 1931. 
mind some of the long-range bullish = war, with possibly complete elimina- 2 Stocks to Buy 
possibilities: tion of the tax on capital gains and UNITED’s current Report appraises 
1. The war in Europe might end the limitation of double taxation of the outlook for the Utility Industry, and 
this year. corporate earnings (as in Britain). It presents brief analyses and chart studies 
Th ith Japan might end _ is manifestly unfair, first, to tax cor- sedhadin heyphanantintgpensiesamagion agg 
2. > Ws P & Pi y ’ . ea operating company common stocks. In 
in 1945. porate earnings, and then tax divi- addition the position of preferred stocks 
3. The ousting of Mussolini and  dends paid from the balance of net selling below liquidating value is dis- 
Hitler might start world rebellion earnings. cussed, and 2 issues recommended. 
against dictators and bureaucrats 11. A large volume of business, Send for Bulletin FM-63—FREE! 
everywhere—including America. with lower taxes in the post-war peri- UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 
4, If the war in Europe should end od, would mean increased earnings 210 Newbury St 
x : nage ury Boston 16, Mass. 
an meanwhile, the fourth-term candidate and dividends. 
ths), might be defeated. In any event, Re- 12. Curbing of government compe- 
K 4 publican control of Congress seems tition with private enterprise. 
look, possible. 13. Government by law rather than = | 
5. Many vindictive laws and con- by men, with “directives,” “decrees,” 
a trols established by the New Deal may __ et al out. THE FLINTKOTE | 
pe! be kicked out. 14. Fair, instead of one-sided, labor COMPANY 
a 6. The courts may render deiddions laws. 30 meshettner ieee | 
a based on “Equal justice under the 15. Resumption of foreign buying March 1, 1944 || 
P ” sa . aa 
Be law,” rather than on political appeal. of American securities. ? Preferred Stock | 
al 7. Competent, experienced, practical 16. Changes in the Public Utility Runes eles 0 
ilk people may replace the medicine-men Holding Company law and in the se- eee Geeta tee iatee 
who have ruled in Washington since _curities laws and regulations. of this corporation issued and out- 
wola- || standing, payable on March 15, 
1933. 17. Decent government treatment of 1944 to stockholders of record at 
: ° ° the close of business March 9, 
eal 8. A gigantic post-war reconstruc- corporation post-war reserves and re- 1944. Checks will be mailed. 
ond. } 'on period throughout the world, with —_ negotiation of war contracts. 
ad | vast new markets among the masses 18. Growing scarcity of the already Common Stock ‘ 
“414 : ° ° : A dividend of $.15 per share has ; 
‘me hoe India, China, South America, etc. _limited supply of good stocks, due to been declared on the Common Stock j 
, Enormous replacement demand for al- _ their steady absorption by cash pur- Standing, payable on March s. : 
a js | Most everything is accumulating. chases during recent years. eS ee eee ae é 
de . 19. Paying off of bonds has in- 1944, Checks will be mailed. i 
/ creased funds seeking investment. ee ae i 
Beneficial 20. After the war is over many peo- 
Industrial Loan ple are likely to switch from govern- ; 
- c eaten ment bonds into stocks, causing the i 
orpo latter to sell on a very low yield basis, i 
DIVIDEND NOTICE as in Europe today <i COLUMBIA t 
: . GAS & ELECTRIC 5 
Dividends. have been declared by I would regard any market reactions H 
the Board of Directors, as follows: buvi iti CORPORATION H 
: : as buying opportunities. The Board of Directors has A 
PRIOR PREFERENCE STOCK : ; ; declared this day the following dividends: fe 
a , Advance release by air mcil of this regular rg AO fs 
sh $2.50 Dividend Series of 1938 : ‘ : i 
of , h article will be sent to interested readers No. 40, 10¢ per share 1 
T 62!/2¢ per share on the day of its writing. Rates on request. payable on April 3, 1944, to holders of d 
to (for quarterly period ending March 31, 1944) record at close of business March 11, 1944. fe 
1s d pertains 1% : * Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A f 
ot COMMON STOCK No. 70, quarterly, $1.50 per share i 
30c h Banks must develop the same sense Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
per snare f 1 ig = No. 60, quarterly, $1.25 per share ; 
e Both dividends are ayable March ws sales “ and merchandising which 5% Cumulative Preference Stock ig 
31, 1944 to stockholders of record characterizes the manufacturer of the No. 49, quarterly, $1.25 per a i 
at close of business March 15, 1944. new soap or the new toothbrush.— passe: phar tiny A ig tao Fry tf 
- —- E. A. 15 Lewis F. Gorpon, president, Financial Das Paake 4 
Advertisers Association. see i : 
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Thoughts 


on the Business of Life 


FIND the present challenging and 
interesting; if not in action then at 
least in thought and education. | 
can cook, sew, wash clothes and even 
make crude ornaments and utensils. 
We are not ever going to worry about 
poverty, because we have discovered 
that it harms no one to do without 
‘luxuries. | —Lieut. Wm. S. Barnes. 


Prepare yourself for the world, as 
athletes used to do for their exercises; 
oil your mind and your manners, to 
give them the necessary suppleness and 


flexibility; strength alone will not do. — 


—CHESTERFIELD. 


Knowledge and human power are 
synonymous, since the ignorance of 
the cause frustrates the effect.—Bacon. 


The opinions of men who think are 
always growing and changing, like liv- 
ing children. —HAMMERTON. 


Knowledge alone does not stop men 
from evil. The poor and the ignorant 
are not the greatest sinners. Man’s 
mind may unfold, his intellect grow 
more keen, his understanding more 
profound, yet side by side with this 
may be a moral degeneration such as 
existed in pagan Greece and Rome. 

—WiiaM A. Scutty, D.D. 


All the genuinely great insights into 
goodness and beauty and truth are 
closed to the conceited, the cock-sure, 
the proud, and are open to the hum- 
ble and the teachable. All truly great 
men of discernment are characterized 
by their humility. 

—THEODORE CUYLER SPEERS. 


The thing that impresses me most 
about this country is its hopefulness. 
It is this which distinguishes it from 
Europe, where there is hopeless de- 
pression and fear—A.pous HUuXxLey. 


Practice your religion. Carry it with 
you in your homes, in your business 
and in your pleasures. Carry it in your 
own personal lives. 

—BisHop Wituiam T. MANNING. 


4a 


If this world afford true happiness, 
it is to be found in a home where love 
and confidence increase with the years, 
where the necessities of life come 
without severe strain, where luxuries 
enter only after their cost has been 
carefully considered. 

—A. Epwarp NEwrTon. 


A man is very apt to complain of 
the ingratitude of those who have risen 
far above him. —SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


If a man be endowed with a gener- 
ous mind, this is the best kind of no- 
bility. —PLaTo. 


Absence diminishes little passions 
and increases great ones, as wind ex- 
tinguishes candles and fans a fire. 

—La RocHEFOUCAULD. 


The man who is worthy of being “a 
leader of men” will never complain 
about the stupidity of his helpers, the 
ingratitude of mankind nor the in- 
appreciation of the public. These are 
all a part of the great game of life. 
To meet them and to overcome them 


and not to go down before them in. 


disgust, discouragement or defeat— 
that is the final proof of power. 
—Ws. J. H. BoetcKer. 


The greatest glory of a freeborn peo- 
ple is to transmit that freedom to their 
children. —HARVARD. 


It is with life as with a play—it 
matters not how long the action is 
spun out, but how good the acting is. 

—SENECA. 


The soul of progress is the progress 
of the soul. —EMERSON. 





A TEXT 


Do all to the glory of God. 
—I CorintHians 10:31. 


Sent in by Hamilton Bruce, New 
York, N. Y. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 











When this war ends, we sh 
war-weary, we shall experience 
same revulsion we felt in 1919) 
same temptation to draw back inte 
shell, to say, “How do the boundg 
and rivalries of Europe and Asia 
cern us? We want no part in it 
shall feel that temptation. So will 
We must not succumb to it. 
given our support to the World € 
and the League of Nations, the ec 
of history might have been diffe 
This time we must stay with it 
some form of world organization 
persedes the present world anarchy 

—Frank HA.tipay Fe 


The man without religion is 


ship without a rudder.—B. C. Fors 


Life is made up, not of great 
fices or duties, but of little things, 
which smiles and_ kindnesses, 
small obligations, given habitually, 4 
what win and preserve the heart 
secure comfort. 

—Sir Humpurey Day 


There is a point at which even ji 
tice does injury. —SopHoc 


The superstition that all our he 
of work are a minus quantity in 
happiness of life, and all. the he 
of idleness are plus ones, is a mé 
ludicrous and pernicious doctrine, af 
its greatest support comes from @ 
not taking sufficient trouble, not m 
ing a real effort, to make work 
near pleasure as it can be. 

—Lorp Ba.re 


When a man has equipped him 
by thought and study for a bigger j 
it usually happens that promot 
comes along even before it is expec 


—P. G. Wr 


A man who neglects his duty 
citizen is not entitled to his rights 
a citizen. —Ti 


Any man can work when 
stroke of his hand brings down 1 
fruit rattling from the tree to 
ground; but to labor in season 
out of season, under every disco 
ment, by the power of truth ...f 
requires a heroism which is trans¢ 
dent. —Henry Warp Beech 


In response to many requests from red 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared 
have been published in book form. Pric 
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Battle Yymn.. 


Work of America’s millions is rising to a powerful crescendo... 
echoing throughout the world ... sounding the death knell of the 
enemies of freedom. 


oo ‘ Work is the battle hymn of America! 


Everywhere in this land — in war factories, great and small ... in 
shipyards ... in offices ... in forests, fields and mines, and over 
the humming rails . . . work of America's millions is producing and 
moving the greatest flood of machines and materials of war in the history 
of the world. 


But the end is not yet. Work and the swelling tide of production 
must be carried on — with ever increasing speed and volume. We must 
and will supply our great fighting forces and our fighting allies for their 


supreme effort, with overwhelming superiority of equipment, in quantity 
and quality. They can and will smash the enemy into complete and 
utter defeat. 


When Victory is won, America’s millions must work on... to win 
the Peace. With the same American initiative and resourcefulness that 
made this nation great, we will work on and win the Peace. and help to 
builds a better world for mankind. 


NORFOY), ine WESTERN 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS ... -4@ UNITED FoR vicToRY/ 


SUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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